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&,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscr ipt, m sath case. 


“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IR H. KITCHENER returned to Omdurman from 
! Fashoda on September 25th. He found Major Marchand, 
23 had been reported, at Fashoda with eight French officers 
and one hundred and five Senegalese soldiers, and informed 
him of his intention to oceupy the post on behalf of Egypt. 
Major Marchand offered no resistance, which was indeed 
kopeless as Sir Herbert had two thousand men with him, 
but positively refused to haul down his flag until he had 
received instructions from Paris. The Sirdar therefore 
took possession of Fashoda, placed garrisons at Sobat, a 
point further south, and at some place not named on 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel, and left Major Marchand there to 
obtain supplies as he best can and await French orders. 
Some disappointment appears to be felt because Major 
Marchand was not arrested, but he can do no harm 
where he is, and it is better that questions which might 
become international should be left to the Foreign Office. It 
is assumed by our Jingo friends that Lord Salisbury will 
prove squeezable; but the command of the main waterway of 
the Nile is not the kind of thing that Lord Salisbury sur- 
renders. It is quite clear that Fashoda must be retained even 
at the cost of a war, but war is not a desirable thing in itself. 
There are men in England who forget that, and who would 
like to fight Russia for Pekin, France for Fashoda, and 
Germany for Delagoa Bay all at once. If people will keep 
calm we shall get quite enough, if not too much. 








Ii is difficult to understand the real attitude of French 
statesmen with reference to the Upper Nile. They know they 
cannot have it, and their talk of forwarding reinforcements to 
Major Marchand is talk merely. We imagine that they hope 
to utilise the incident so as to gain something which will 
please the Colonial party, and with this view have instructed 
the Press to declare that France is determined to defend her 
“rights,” with which no one is interfering. It is not a safe 
game. They are wearing out the patience of the British 
people, and though Lord Salisbury is very wisely desirous to 
find them pleasant means of retreat, he may be compelled, if 
they “ bluff” too boldly, to bring discussion to a sharp issue. 
The Niger is not on the road to India and the Cape as the 
Nile is, and M. Hanotaux will find, we can only trust not too 
late, that it is watched in this country with very different 
eyes. The project of “neutralising the Nile” is nonsense. 
The French can ascend it now for trade, as they can ascend 
the Thames. 


The accounts of the battle of Omdurman now dropping 
in from officers present leave no doubt in any mind as to 
the source of the Mahdi’s, or his successor the Khalifa’s, 
power. His followers, the Baggara tribe more especially, 
were some of the most magnificent soldiers in the world. The 
accounts are unanimous as to their courage, which exceeded 








with disdainful confidence, bore being mown down in swathes 
without halting, and but that they were faced by men clothed 
in the enchanted armour of modern science, would infallibly 
have destroyed the Anglo-Egyptian army. Cavalry or 
infantry, they were all alike, heroes incapable of fear, 
absolutely obedient, and entirely reckless of death. The 
reader who studies the accounts understands for the first 
time how the “ Moors,” who were just these men, swept over 
the soldiers of the Lower Empire, what Charles Martel had to 
resist at Tours, and how the Crusaders, the picked chivalry 
of Europe, were ultimately defeated by the “Saracens.” It 
is all “ fanaticism,” it is said. Fanaticism helps, but we take 
it the truth is that the Arabs pure, the half-caste Arabs, and 
almost all Africans, whether Soudanese, Zulus, or !Haussas, 
are among the best material for soldiers to be found in the 
world. If the “savages” of Africa had but a great leader, 
repeating rifles, and Maxims, Europe might once more be in 
danger of being submerged in a flood of barbarism. Her 
children would be like animals fighting the red dogs of the 
Deccan, overwhelmed by a rush which it is impossible to 
stop except by universal slaughter. 


It was announced on Tuesday that her Majesty had 
decided, in consideration of Sir Herbert Kitchener's great 
services, to raise him to the Peerage. It is expressly added, 
and is a signal mark of favour, that the honour would have 
been intimated to Sir Herbert immediately on receipt of 
the news of the battle of Omdurman but that the design 
was frustrated by the breakdown of a telegraph line. 
Parliament will, of course, be asked to vote a special grant 
to the new Peer, who cannot be a rich man, though, if he 
has really captured ten millions sterling belonging to the 
Khalifa, he should attain fortune at a bound. Figures, 
however, of that kind are most untrustworthy, and it is hard 
to get breeks off a Highlander—or a Soudanese. It is stated 
that Sir Herbert has already resigned his appointment 
as Sirdar, and is returning to England, as he considers 
his work done, and needs the advice of the most scientific 
oculists. His eyes are in a bad state, symptoms of disease in 
them having been neglected during his long and arduous 
labours. We may assume that he will be sent in the end to 
India, but we wish he could be placed at the head of our own 
War Office. Some day that Department must be reformed 
and reorganised, and the work will not only task a strong 
Cabinet Minister, but a military chief like General Kitchener, 
with perfect knowledge, a genius for organisation, and a 
tiger-will. 


We are never quite out of the wood while the Sultan is in it, 
but we seem in Crete to have reachea itsedge. Admiral Noel 
has steadily refused all suggestions of compromise, Edhem 
Pasha has been recalled, and the Bashi-bazouks are slowly 
being disarmed. Moreover, the four Powers which now concern 
themselves with Crete have resolved to demand the immediate 
withdrawal of all Turkish forces from the island, they guaran- 
teeing the safety of the Mussulman inhabitants. A severe 
Note announcing this decision will be handed to the Sultan, 
and if, relying on secret support from the German Emperor, 
who is about to visit Turkish provinces, his Majesty re- 
fuses compliance, steps have been devised, and will be 
carried out, to compel his assent. The nature of those 
steps is not disclosed, but whatever they are, it is certain. 
that Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy acting to- 
gether are too powerful to be resisted, and most probable 
that they will act in concert and with determined vigour. 
We must act, for our soldiers have been murdered; Russia is 
out of temper with the Sultan, not relishing his reliance on 
Berlin; France will follow Russia; and Italy wants earnestly 
to be done with Crete. The only ground for doabt is the evil 
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resourcefulness of the strange being on the Turkish throne ; 
but we see reason for hope that as regards Crete Abd-ul- 
Hamid is near the end of his tether. In killing British 
soldiers he blundered. 


The Emperor of China has been forced, probably by the 
intervention of Li Hung Chang’s soldiers brought up from 
Tientsin, to proclaim his aunt, the Empress-Mother as she 
is called, co-Regent of the Empire. The energetic and un- 
scrupulous old lady has accordingly resumed the guidance 
of affairs, has cancelled all the reforming decrees, and has 
selected a child, a grandson of Prince Kung, to be the future 
Emperor. She has announced that the present Emperor is 
in ill-health, and has summoned all the doctors of the Em- 
pire to advise upon his treatment. That means, in the 
opinion of Shanghai, that she intends to put her nephew to 
death, as the only certain method of preventing the reforming 
party from gaining the reins of power, and possibly executing 
herself. As yet all looks dark for the Emperor; but we 
find it difficult to believe that, unless he is dead already, he 
with his immense legal prerogatives cannot find some one to 
defend him. That some one will not be a British Admiral ; 
but suppose the Russian Emperor takes umbrage at 80 
dangerous and terrible a precedent, and telegraphs that he 
will hold the Empress and Li Hung Chang personally 
responsible for the Emperor’s safety. We repeat, if the 
Emperor has not been put to death, the end may not be yet. 


The Dreyfus affair has advanced astep. On Itonday the 
French Cabinet, after a most exciting scene, during which 
M. Brisson was obliged to exert his whole moral force, and 
practically to coercejthree refractory colleagues, decided that 
the question whether Colonel Henry’s forgery constituted a 
“new fact,” and made a new trial of Dreyfus necessary, 
should be submitted to the Court of Cassation. That Court 
can either decide that it does, or settle that it does not, or in 
its search for evidence reopen the whole case from the 
beginning. The general idea in Paris is that it will 
adopt the third course, and the journals are already 
discussing, in language of almost lunatic violence, the conse- 
quences of Captain Dreyfus’s return to Paris. Some threaten 
him with immediate death. The respectable papers all welcome 
the “return to the domain of legality,” but we fear that they 
are a little premature. If the Court of Cassation decides 
against M. Brisson nothing will be changed, while if it decides 
for him the Army will consider that it has been defeated by 
the civil power. The soldiers and the populace will be enraged 
because they honestly believe that a corrupt faction or Syndi- 
cate, financed by Jews, is°attacking the Army, and the Staff 
will be enraged because they think their unscrupulousness 
will be made apparent, especially through the evidence of 
Major Schwartzkoppen, whom the German Emperor will 
permit to give his testimony. The Staff will not stick at 
anything to prevent the whole truth from coming out. 





A correspondent of the Daily News, for whose unusual 
means of information that journal vouches, published on 
Tuesday an extraordinary story. He declares that in 
December, 1894, Count Miinster, then Ambassador in Paris, 
complained to the President, M. Casimir-Périer, that his 
correspondence with the German Emperor on the Dreyfus 
affair had been stopped and copied, and threatened to demand 
his passports. The President was greatly shocked, the 
espionage having been ordered by the Ministry of War 
without his knowledge; he gave his word of honour that 
the incident should not occur again, and Count Miiuster 
therefore retired pacified. In January of the following year, 
however, it did occur again, and Count Miinster’s threats 
were this time so terrible that M. Casimir-Périer, to give 
the German Emperor proof of his bona-fides, gave in his 
resignation, ostensibly because he had insufficient support 
against vitriolic attacks. There is some confirmation of the 
story, which by itself looks true, for two stolen documents 
were talked of at the time, but it is denied both in Germany 
and France, though not by M. Casimir-Périer. One thing is 
perfectly clear, and that is that the French Etat-Major has 
been acting for years as an independent authority, not bound 
to render account even to the President, though he is under 
the Constitution the Commander-in-Chief. On one occasion 
General Mercier moved eighty thousand men to the frontier, 
and on being asked his motive by the President, replied that it 
was a military affair! 





aici 

The death of the aged Queen of Denmark—she wag eighty 
—which occurred on Thursday morning, may prove to be of 
some European importance. The Queen called herself « The 
Aunt of Europe,” she was closely connected with almost al} 
the Christian reigning families, and she often made of her 
advice a lubricant in politics. All the Courts except that of 
Germany regarded Copenhagen as a playground or abode. 
of rest, and the late Czar, in particular, frequently 
received there, where alone he felt safe from menacing 
Nihilists and wily Ministers, information which influenced 
his action. It is the custom to think that personal influence 
is decaying, but as the Kings grow stronger whispers in their 
ears grow more important, and the late Queen, who was at 
once intelligent and good, often whispered with beneficia] 
effect. In a very “mixed lot” like the Royalties of Europe 
a really good woman with brains, occupying a seat from 
which she is sure to be heard, is a valuable factor. 


The Republican Convention of New York which met on 
Wednesday to nominate a Governor, resolved clearly and 
firmly that the States were bound to retain the whole of the 
Philippines. The delegates do not plead only the rights of 
conquest, but the duties which arise from the destruction of 
Spanish authority. “ We cannot turn these islands back tc 
Spain; we cannot leave them, unarmed for defence and un. 
tried in statecraft, to the horrors of domestic strife or to par. 
tition among the European Powers. We have assumed the 
responsibilities of victory, and wherever our flag has gone, there 
liberty, humanity, and civilisation which that flag embodies 
and represents, must remain and abide for ever.” Thereis the 
case in a nutshell. We believe that these convictions are 
spreading through the whole American people, and that the 
Joint Commission now sitting in Paris will have only details, 
chiefly financial, to debate about. The Spaniards say they 
will not give up the Philippines, because the islands are not 
conquered, but they could not reconquer them themselves, . 
and even General Weyler thinks their importance to Spain 
has been exaggerated. 


Mr. Brodrick at the Lucknow Dinner on September 26th 
made a most interesting speech. He said the past fifty years 
had been marked by almost annual little wars. We had, in 
particular, in the last sixteen years organised sixteen military 
expeditions in Africa alone. Practice makes perfect, and we 
had gradually raised the organisation of expeditions into a 
fine art, the last one, that to Omdurman, being the most suc- 
cessful. Much of our improved strength is due to the increased 
size and improved condition of our Army, but much also arises 
from the enlargement of our levies among the races we rule. 
We have accepted the services of fifty thousand troops from 
the native Princes of India; we have raised a fighting force of 
twenty thousand men among the sturdy races of North Africa 
and the fellaheen ; we have added a fresh black battalion in 
the West Indies and a battalion in West Africa. We intend 
to raise another in Kast Africa, and a second battalion of 
Maltese Artillery has been added to the defences of the island 
All these things are good, especially as the supply of com- 
petent officers does not fall short; but we hope Mr. Brodrick 
and his friends do not forget that the Empire depends in the 
last resort upon the Army that is more strictly British. We 
must keep that in full strength somehow, or by and by, after 
a day of difficulty like Ferozeshah, we may find om 
auxiliaries—we will not call them mercenaries—all turning 
upon us. This country must not be a Carthage even in 
military affairs. 


The Church Congress opened at Bradford on Tuesday 
The Archbishop of York, preaching in the parish church, 
after observing that diversity of opinion was in itself a neces- 
sary prelude to the discovery of truth, and only became a 
hindrance and a reproach in the Church in its unseemly 
manifestations, said that what they really had to dread was 
“the accentuation of these differences by the formation of 
rival societies and the tendency to create a position of 
antagonism where there ought only to be one of friendly dis- 
cussion.” In illustration of such unseemly manifestations he 
pointed to the recent newspaper controversy, which had only 
confirmed him in his conviction that public discussion was 
not always a necessity, though it testified to the “ deep-seated 
antipathy to Romanism which was happily characteristic of 
the great majority of the people of England.” As to the 
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econo 
facts of the case, which had been grossly exaggerated and 


misrepresented, inquiry had shown that the number of clergy 
who in their services made use of methods characteristically 
Roman or alien from the comprehensive character of the 
Charch of England was very small. He further declared that 
there was not a single Bishop in England who had not been 
doing all be could to get rid of Roman Catholic books of 
devotion and forms of service. At the same time, he held it 
«as unjust and un-Christian to denounce the offenders as 
sraitors and Jesuits in disguise. It was vain to hope that 
<hey could bring the services of the Church to an exact level 
of uniformity, and he condemned as unwise and undesirable 
the movement to obtain from Parliament a special statute to 
regulate excesses in ritual and impose penalties upon those 
concerned in their introduction. The Archbishop concluded 
militant harangue by saying that the clergy “resented the 
irrelevant interference of ignorant demagogues, and being 
made the victims of an agitation promoted by disappointed 
politicians in search of some popular cry for a General 
Election.” It must be a long time since an Archbishop has 
delivered so pointed an attack on a leader of Opposition from 


the pulpit. 


The Bishop of Ripon, who delivered the Presidential 
address on the same afternoon, welcomed the Congress to a 
gity which “relied less on the picturesque reputation of 
ancient glories than on the exuberant energy which makes 
history.” They were about to be subjected to the microscopic 
scrutiny of partisan critics in the Press,jand the rack of the 
stenographer, but he hoped that they belonged to a “higher 
class of vegetation than ,these modern fungi.” Turning to 
the characteristics of the age, which he defined as the Age of 
Opportunities, the Bishop somewhat modified the asperity of 
his previous allusions to the Press by admitting, unlike the 
Archbishop of York, that public discussion brought more gain 
than harm. “ What would not the Apostles have given for 
such an opportunity of addressing the Roman world as has 
recently been afforded in the hospitable columns of the Times 
for the discussion of Church matters?” He also noted as 
hopeful signs of the times and opportunities for the Church, 
the increasing influence of Christian principles—as evidenced 
by the Czar’s Encyclical—the wide opening of the doors of 
distant lands to the forces of civilisation and faith, and the 
desire for more fraternal intercourse between Christian 
Churches and denominations. In a striking passage on the 
needs of the age—noble thinking, self-sacrificing living, and 
honourable dealing—the Bishop acutely observed: “ When 
business and personal character went hand in hand, when a 
man traded in his own name and on his own responsibility, 
any deviation from truth and honesty was an impeachment of 
personal honour; but anonymous trading, or trading under 
the impersonal title of a company, diminishes the sense of 
personal responsibility, and sensitiveness to dishonour is 
blunted. The opportunity of gain without the loss of personal 
prestige is a powerful persuasive which sweeps away many 
scruples,” 


Our age, the Bishop went on to show. is restless, much 
tempted, and sorrowful. Even our boasted self-reliance, the 
supreme conquering quality of the Anglo-Saxon, seemed in 
danger of decay. As for the Church, “our internal divisions 
are, perhaps, our greatest foe.” He held, however, the 
existence of two schvols of thought in the Church to be in 
itself a wholesome condition of life, but “it can only con- 
tinae wholesome if the bulk of those who form those parties 
preserve a reasonable, loyal, and mutual harmoniousness.” 
Protestantism must not degenerate into a spirit which lashes 
itself into a frenzy over the lighting of a candle, nor 
Catholicity be confounded with the practice of customs 
which have only a mediwval sanction. He trusted that the 
good sense which distinguishes the English mind in politics 
would also prevail in ecclesiastical controversies. Touching 
finally on the message of the Church, the Bishop said that 
the religion of the future tended more and more to become 


the religion of Christ. “ Dogmas are the scientific necessities 
of the Church, but they are not the food of souls,” and he 
illustrated this tendency towards simplicity by the converging 
testimonies of John Stuart Mill and Baxter, Matthew Arnold 
and F. D, Maurice. We would refer our readers to the lines, 


“The Last Church,” printed in another column, which 





aceidentally furnish what is in the main a poetic version of 
the Bishop’s forecast. 


The Times of Monday contains a powerful impeachment of 
the minor music-halls as forcing-houses of “Hooliganism ” 
from the pen of a School Board manager. He describes in 
detail, with extracts from the songs and “sketches” per- 
formed, a four-hour programme of eighteen “turns,” given 
last week at a music-hall situated in one of the roughest 
districts of London, and devoted, with hardly an exception, 
to the glorification of laziness,{dishonesty, robbery, perjury, 
immorality, and above all, drunkenness. “It seems poor 
policy,” he concludes, “to spend millions on elementary 
education, and allow these ‘night’ or ‘continuation’ schools, 
under the name of music-halls, to propagate the worst forms 
of immorality.” No charge, be it noted, is made against the 
West-End music-halls, where the standard of decency has 
been greatly raised since the days of Colonel Newcome, but 
even here there is admittedly room for improvement. A 
writer in the Commonwealth, dealing with the same subject 
in a very sensible article, suggests, as an obvious remedy, the 
appointment by the County Council of a Censor, “a man 
whose reputation and position would ensure his having the 
public confidence, whose duty it would be to put his veto on 
the flagrantly degrading items on the bill.” Committees, as 
he points out, are a discredited means of coping with the 
difficulty. For ourselves, we have never been able to under- 
stand why music-halls should not be placed on the same 
footing as theatres in regard to censorship, but we should 
prefer the State to the Municipality as Censor. 


Sir Robert Ball’s lecture on shooting stars at the Birkbeck 
Institute on Wednesday formed an excellent illustration of 
the Bishop of Ripon’s remark, @ propos of the achievements 
of modern science, that “we can read the hidden things of 
life and survey the secret things which the eye of the eagle 
hath not seen.” Sir Robert Ball assured his readers that on 
a most moderate computation scores of tons of meteoric 
matter were added each day to the previous mass of the 
earth. Meteoric particles were found on Alpine snows, in 
Atlantic ooze, in the motes of the sunbeam. “Grains of corn 
owed something to the gentle rain of meteoric matter, as well 
as to the gentle rains of a more familiar description. The 
loaf as it came to the table contained within it particles which 
had voyaged for uncounted thousands of centuries of time 
through illimitable millions of miles of space. Thus to pro- 
vide the actual material of our bodily frame, the remotest 
realms of space had been laid under contribution. The life 
of every one present was at that moment in intimate associa- 
tion with particles that had been brought thither by shooting 
stars.” Here is a curious materialistic supplement to Words- 
worth’s spiritual idea :— 

“ The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we como 
From God, who is our home.” 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Bayard, American 
Ambassador in England from 1893 to 1897. Mr. Bayard, 
who came of French Huguenot stock, and was born in 
Wilmington in 1828, soon made his mark as a lawyer, was 
elected a Senator for Delaware in 1809, resigning in 1885 
to become Secretary for State in President Cleveland’s 
Cabinet. During his tenure of office he was responsible for 
the truculent Report which led to the dismissal of Lord 
Sackville, but as Ambassador to the Court of St. Jumes’s 
he amply atoned for the indiscretion by his strenuous and 
courageous efforts, at a time of great political tension, to 
maintain and promote fraternal feelings between England 
and the United States. For his speeches at the time of the 


| Venezuelan imbroglio he will always be held in grateful 


remembrance. Mr. Bayard, whose chivalrous courtesy and 
engaging personality were in keeping with his name, has the 
honourable distinction, rare amongst prominent American 
politicians, of having died a poor man, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR HERBERT KITCHENER AT FASHODA. 


IR HERBERT KITCHENER—Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, as we hope he will be—has displayed 
great judgment and discretion at Fashoda. He found 
there a French explorer, Major Marchand, with a hundred 
or so Senegalese soldiers as his guard, who had raised the 
French flag, and claimed, as first occupant, to hold, on 
behalf of France, the post which commands the Nile. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener explained to him that the territory was 
Egyptian, that the British Government had pledged itself 
to recover the Soudanese provinces of Egypt, that in pur- 
suance of that design it had just destroyed the Dervish 
Army, and that consequently any French claim to a post 
on the main stream of the Nile was inadmissible. Major 
Marchand was, therefore, requested to retire. Major 
Marchand refused until he had received orders from his 
own Government, and the Sirdar had to decide whether 
he would arrest him, or take possession of Fashoda and 
leave him planted there under his own flag to await in- 
structions from Paris. He chose the wiser, indeed the 
only wise, course,—raised the British and Egyptian flags, 
garrisoned Fashoda and Sobat, a place still further south, 
with a force before which Major Marchand is powerless, 
announced to the people that they must take only 
Egyptian orders, and returned to Cairo, leaving his 
“adversary,” if he is an adversary, in a position which, 
but that we honour his gallantry and coolness, we should 
term slightly ridiculous. The matter is to be a subject of 
negotiation. 

The fire-eating party among us are rather angry that Sir 
Herbert Kitchener should not have arrested Major 
Marchand at once, firing, of course, upon his Senegalese, 
who would have defended him; but there is little reason 
for theirannoyance. If Lord Salisbury gives way, that is 
another matter, but Sir Herbert Kitchener, who had, it is 
nearly certain, a free hand, was clearly right in not per- 
plexing the British Foreign Office by an act of useless 
violence which would have put the French Foreign Office 
in an impossible dilemma. . That Office has to consult the 
highly aroused susceptibility of a most sensitive people. 
It is to the last degree advisable that this grand 
“sharing of the world” which is now going on, and 
arousing such acute jealousies and morbid fears, should 
be left to the grave statesmen who are responsible for 
their action to their peoples and to history. We do not 
want either the chassepots or the Martinis to go off of them- 
selves, still less to see quarrels which concern the whole 
future of mankind brought to a head by mobs or 
journalists in search of a sensation. When war or peace 
1s in question let the rulers decide, not the subordinates. 
Major Marchand did not fire upon us, he was technically 
in the right in awaiting instructions, and to have shot 
down his followers because he practically asked for a delay 
by which he could not profit to make his position good, 
would have been a high-handed act of violence. The 
reference to London and Paris does not imply that 
London is to give way, but only that London is to decide 
and not Fashoda. That the decision can only, as we 
believe, go one way, makes no manner of difference. 
Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet have not risked thousands 
of British lives and that British prestige which is the 
unbought defence of millions of Asiatics and Africans 
merely to gratify a whim, or to earn a little “glory.” 
They are pursuing a well-considered and steady policy, 
which requires that Egyptian authority, and British 
control of that authority, should be supreme upon the 
main stream of the Nile from the Mediterranean to the 
Lakes. If any Power, great or small, from France or 
Germany down to Abyssinia, interferes by force with that 
policy, it must be compel!'ed to desist, if necessary by war. 
That decision, we believe, is final, is accepted by Lord 
Salisbury, by his Cabinet, and by the Queen, whom we 
name, rather in defiance of etiquette, for the following 
reason. One of the embarrassments of the Ministry is a 
belief, widely entertained on the Continent, that the Queen 
at her great age, satiated with dominion and world-wide 
repute, forbids any war or action tending to war during 
the remainder of her reign. The belief is absurd, the 
Queen now as ever accepting advice, and manifesting, 
moreover, the keenest and most personal interest in the pro- 











gress of her arms upon the Nile—a fact sufficiently shown, 
in her beautifully courteous message to the Sirdar about 
the momentary delay in granting bis honours—but it has 
an effect upon some foreign statesmen which is little less 
than pernicious. They may, we believe, rely upon it that 
all the sources of authority in this country, including 
Sovereign, Parliament, and people, are united upon this 
subject, and that no one will be allowed to interfere with 
British progress up the Nile towards the Lakes. It isnot 
necessary, however, to signify that decision with a bludgeon, 
to depart from those forms of diplomacy which protect 
States more than they know, or to refuse requests which 
the French may have to proffer, merely because they are. 
French requests. The French too often have pursued of 
late years in Africa what can only be justly described as 
a policy of spite or of chagrin; but it is not for the. 
British Government to imitate that error. The British 
have nothing to be chagrined about, and their defect is. 
not spite, but an occasional inability to recognise that the 
amour propre of all Continentals is the amour propre of 
soldiers rather than that of cool business men. Irrespon- 
sible speakers and writers sometimes threaten in a direct 
way which a people of soldiers, or, at all events, training 
in soldiership, misinterpret into an intended challenge, 
We want the main stream of the Nile, we have a clear 
right to it, and we must enforce our right. That right 
does not spring, as some of our contemporaries appear to 
think, from Sir Edward Grey’s speech affirming that for 
any other Power to establish itself on the Nile would be. 
an “unfriendly ” act, for that was only a definite warning, 
but from principles acknowledged by all diplomatists. 
If old dominion is the basis of the right to rule, Egypt is 
justified in recovering provinces never ceded by her to any 
Power. If new dominion is the basis, we have conquered 
the Khalifa, within whose unrightful territory Fashoda 
was included; and if “active occupation” is the basis, 
there is no occupation so active as that of a victorious 
army. Fashoda, therefore, must be ours, as trustees for 
Egypt, without any compromise; but in acknowledging 
the justice of that view the French will allay so many 
suspicions that any reasonable subsequent request of 
theirs would be heard with benevolent consideration. As 
we said last week, we do not know why their claim to 
trading stations on the Blue Nile should be denied, or 
why, if their agents are still anxious about dubious 
territory in West Africa, we should not listen as we 
should to other allies. The one thing the concession of 
which we cannot even discuss is the sovereignty of the 
main stream of the Nile, upon which Egypt depends, and 
for which we have on behalf of Egypt within a month 
fought a pitched battle the seriousness of which the whole 
Continent has acknowledged. That sovereignty must 
belong to Cairo, and to us as the protecting Power; but, 
that acknowledged, we see no objection to the “ negotia- 
tions” which the French papers demand, and which give 
time for supersensitive Governments to reconsider them- 
selves, and to persuade their indiscreet champions that 
they do not know all the facts. Every Foreign Secretary 
must consider the position of the Government with whick 
he is discussing; and if ever a Government was tempted 
into acting as if it were ‘all naked feeling and raw life,” 
it is the existing Government of France, in which there is 
not a Minister who every morning has not occasion to 
say,as Abraham Lincoln once said when driven frantic by 
newspaper abuse, ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing?” 





THE PALACE REVOLUTION IN PEKIN. 


HAT a pity it is that we cannot have a detailed 

report every day by telegraph of the scenes that 
must be going on in Pekin. That would really add to 
the interest of life, which accounts of the grant and with- 
drawal of “ concessions” for railways, for telegraphs, and 
for mines decidedly do not do. The speculators have 
caught an honest Lord, Lord Charles Beresford, to explore 
the ground for them, but the projects in which they are 
striving to make Lord Salisbury a chief partner inspire in 
grave politicians more disgust than enthusiasm. The 
Palace revolution, on the other hand, which involves the 
whole future of China, and may affect the entire relation 
of Europe to Asia, is as full of interest as a chapter of 
Gibbon. What plots and counter-plots there must have 
been, what crimes and attempted crimes, what intrigues 
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among the women round the Empress-Mother and the 


Emperor, what secret communings with Ambassadors, 
what promises and threats to Chinese Generals, before the 
Emperor could be bullied once more into the thraldom 
from which he had momentarily escaped. Probably no 
European knows, or ever will know, precisely what 
occurred, but it is possible by a careful comparison of 
telegrams to obtain some glimmering idea of the sequence 
of events. The Emperor is evidently a kind of Chinese re- 

lica of the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, who in the years 

an 1780 and 1790 “ reformed ” everything in such a 
hurry that he nearly lost his throne. A sullen young man 
of twenty-six, with lofty conceptions of his own dignity, 
with vague ideas that his Empire is ill-governed, and a 
still vaguer impression that the sun shines brightest in the 
West, the Emperor Kwang-su had evidently fallen into the 
hands of “dangerous” advisers, mainly young men from 
Canton. He was bored to death by the eternal ceremonial 
of the Palace, in which he lives almost a prisoner, he 
chafed under the authority of the Empress-Mother and 
her favourites, and he was told tbat he had only to exert 

himself to scatter opposition to the winds. The young 
men from Canton, who doubtless flattered him, impressed 
him as bearers of new light; he imbibed most of their 
ideas, and, curiously enough, their preference for Chinese 

over Manchu ways; and at last gave his assent to a 
series of decrees. That he really purposed to make a new 
creed, a sort of Christianity, the religion of the Empire 
seems incredible—though, be it remembered, the Taeping 

leader did that and found it no obstacle—and he may 
never have contemplated the extinction of queues, though 

that might have conciliated native Chinese, who remember 
that the queue was imposed by their conquerors, but he 
certainly issued a decree allowing memorials directed 
against his Satraps, he certainly in a way enfranchised the 

Press, he certainly demanded public accounts of provincial 

expenditure, and he certainly degraded Li Hung Chang. 

It was this last blow, or perhaps fears for her personal 

safety, which roused the Empress-Mother—she is really 
the Emperor’s aunt, but holds in Chinese ideas the place 
of mother—to effective action. She probably had reason to 
know that if she submitted she would not live long; and 
relying on the old Mandarins, ou the agents she had placed 
round the Emperor, and on Li Hung Chang’s personal 
guard, which, as a little notived telegram mentions, had 
been summoned to the capital, she ordered the Emperor to 
choose between submission and a place in heaven, The un- 
happy Monarch, who had feared this, and had proposed to 
visit Tientsin, but had not carried out his design, had no 
alternative but the degrading one. He had asserted him- 
self without securing a force devoted to his cause; he 
knew well the mercilessness of his opponents, who, if he 
resisted, could not let him live; and he signed, one may 
imagine with what tortures of reluctance, a decree making 
the Empress-Mother joint Sovereign with himself. He 

did not “abdicate,” as is imagined here. He remained 
“the Emperor,” who, if the Empress-Mother died, would 
in a moment be absolute master of China, and whose 
decrees, if he could issue them, would still be laws; he 
oily appointed a coadjutor; but then that coadjutor 
controls the bureaucracy, the Generals, and the only 
armed force actually in Pekin,—a force which, if the 
Emperor became refractory, might occupy the Palace and 
allow of his being put to death. His Majesty must 
wait, therefore, for an opportunity ; but if he is alive he is 
legal Emperor, with the right, if he only dares, to recall 
the decree which gives the Empress power; and if he 
lives, and can find, or import, or buy devoted guards, 
his aunt’s triumph may prove less permanent than is 
imagined. That lady must have deadly enemies; the 
Reformers are strong in the South; there must be many 
hopes, personal, political, and international, centring in the 
Emperor ; and it is at least possible if he lives that the 
end is not yet, and if he is dead that a follower may 
avenge him. 

_ We hope Lord Salisbury will instruct our representa- 
tives to keep steadily aloof from the turmoil. It is sup- 
posed here that the Russians will support the Empress- 
Mother, and that the British ought, therefore, to support 
the Emperor, and it was even imagined that the squadron 
ad gone to Taku in order to restore “legitimate autho- 
nity;” but such opinions must in the main be without 
foundation. It is by no means certain that the Czar, who 
attends closely to Far Eastern affairs, will be greatly 








delighted at the virtual supersession of a legitimate auto- 
crat by a Palace intrigue—Czars have not always loved 
Grand Dukes, or Grand Dukes Czars—and even if he is, 
interference in Chinese revolutions is not our réle. Our 
concern is with what the rulers of China do, not with who 
theyare. If we “restore” the Emperor or any Pretender to 
full authority, we must help him to govern China, must pro- 
tect him from all foreign and domestic foes, and must veto 
or promote his reforms, the “ curious kind of Christianity,” 
perhaps, included. We must in fact, if not in name, 
govern China, and the job is too big for men of sense to 
undertake. It would in the end require an army, for 
both the Russians and the insurgents of the South 
can approach Pekin by land, and where are we to 
find the necessary force? We can find it in a moment 
through a conscription, but with a conscription England 
would not be worth living in, and you cannot control 
the whole world with a sergeant’s guard. We have been 
adding province to province for fifty years, we have 
just asserted dominion over new territories on the Niger 
and the Nile, we are the objects of innumerable jealousies 
and hatreds, and we may yet have to fight with our 
whole strength for an Empire not yet half consolidated. 
Under such circumstances, to attempt to play Providence 
on behalf of the three hundred millions of China would 
be something like madness. There is not the slightest 
evidence that we can restore the Emperor, even if he lives, 
to his undivided throne; there is no proof, though we admit 
there are some grounds for suspecting, that his subjects 
prefer him to the Empress-Mother—we guess rather than 
believe that his Chinese subjects do, but not his Tartar— 
and there is not a shadow of reason for supposing that if 
he were restored by our agency he would not display 
towards us the “superb ingratitude ” with which the 
Hapsburgs repaid the Romanoffs for their aid in 
1848. We could not help being the predominant 
partners in the Empire, and Asiatic Kings — witness 
the Khedive—hate predominant partners. Even if we 
used our power well—that is, strove to secure for the 
people honest Mandarins—we should earn the hatred of 
the official class, and have no more support from the 
hundreds of millions of peasants in their green villages 
than we have in Egypt; and we might use some of our 
power very badly. Egypt is a little place, with no mines, 
and a necessity for State railways; but China is a con- 
tinent full of minerals, needing endless canals, and with 
such a population that railways would return 10 per cent. 
Within three months of the enthroning of our candidate 
Pekin would be full of speculators ravening for “ con- 
cessions,” attaching themselves to parties, bribing in- 
fluential men, declaring that the refusal of any demand, 
however monstrous, implied the “waning of English in- 
fluence built up with such expenditure of lives.” They 
are doing it now, but what the scene would be then we 
shudder to imagine. If we have rights in China, let us 
defend them even by force if need be, let us keep trade 
open as far as in us lies; but let us keep out of that 
smelling cesspool of intrigue, bribery, and murder upon 
which rise, and sink, and roll the Palace politics of Pekin. 





M. BRISSON’S PROPOSAL. 


HE Dreyfus case moves in the fashion of a sensational 
novel which is published in parts. It is the rule 

with this kind of fiction that every number must have its 
special excitement; and certainly this holds good of the 
political and judicial tragedy which all Europe is watch- 
ing. Last week no one thought of anything but the 
charge against Colonel Picquart. The petit blew was as 
much in men’s mouths as the still more famous bordereau 
had been at an earlier date. This week Colonel Picquart 
and his petit blew are forgotten, and everybody is specu- 
lating whether Major Esterhazy did or did not forge the 
bordereau itself as a simple matter of military obedience ; 
and if he did forge it, what were the motives of his chiefs 
in ordering him to do so. It is difficult to arrive at any 
positive conclusion in regard to Major Esterhazy, because 
disclosures which, if they were ever made, are promptly 
denied hardly supply the necessary material. The theory 
that the bordereau was a forgery has been often hazarded. 
What Major Esterhazy was alleged to have added to the 
story was the motive which prompted the forgery. As 
the explanation has been contradicted by its supposed 
author, it is best to say no more about it at present 
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Major Esterhazy’s veritable revelations are expected to 
appear shortly, and then, at all events, we shall read his 
story in the form in which he finally elects to tell it. 


More remarkable, however, than anything that has 
appeared in Paris is the account of what took place before 
and at the Court-Martial that condemned Captain 
Dreyfus which Mr. Maxse has given in the current 
number of the National Review. One important— 
perhaps, on the whole, the most important—feature of 
this narrative is not, strictly speaking, a revelation at all. 
It simply recalls a statement made by General Mercier to 
the editor of the Figaro, and printed in that journal on 
November 28th, 1894. Standing by itself, that statement 
is about as damning as was ever attributed to a Minister. 
Three weeks before the Court-Martial opened the Minister 
of War, after stating that he had submitted to the President 
of the Council the “crushing reports” that had been 
made to him, and unctuously declining to say more, “ as 
the inquiry is not finished,” did permit himself to say 
this much more: “ All that I can affirm is that the guilt 
of that officer is absolutely certain.” Absolutely certain 
before the Court had given its verdict, before the defence 
of “that officer” had been heard, before even the case 
for the prosecution had been completed! No better 


evidence of General Mercier’s entire unfitness for the | 


great office he then filled could be desired. We have the 
civil head of the Army, the Minister responsible to the 
Chamber for the conduct of military affairs, including in 
that term the administration of military justice, declaring 
that the guilt of a prisoner is “ absoluteiy certain ” three 
weeks before that prisoner has been put on his trial. If 
M. Dupuy, the then Prime Minister, had known either 
his duty or his business he would have demanded General 
Mercier’s resignation as soon as he had read his communi- 
cation to the Figaro. That he did not do so can only be attri- 
buted to that dread of offending the Army which bas of late 
been the one stable characteristic of Republican Cabinets. 

But Mr. Maxse has not left this astounding state- 
ment to stand by itself. He has supplemented it by some 
quotations which show the kind of pressure to which 
we may charitably suppose that General Mercier yielded. 
During the interval between the arrest of Captain 
Dreyfus and the issue of the order for his prosecution 
the Anti-Semitic Press had attacked the Minister of War 
in the foulest and most extravagant language. The 
affair, they declared, was being hushed up because the 
officer was a Jew. The War Ministry was a cesspool of 
perpetual scandals. ‘The man called Mercier” had con- 
sented to arrest Dreyfus only from fear of the disclosures 
“which the honest colleagues of the said Dreyfus were 
determined to provoke.” Even Mr. Maxse admits that 
the attitude of the three leading Anti-Semitic organs—two 
of them papers commanding an enormous circulation 
all over France—was “calculated to cow a stronger 
man.” At ail events it completely cowed General Mercier, 
and once cowed he seems to have stuck at nothing which was 
necessary to the due performance of his new part. “ The 
Court,” says Mr. Maxse, “ was at the eleventh hour pre- 
pared to do its duty and acquit the prisoner. The con- 
spirators were thunderstruck, but they did not throw up 
the sponge...... Behind the back and without the 
knowledge of the accused or his counsel” General 
Mercier and Colonel Sandherr produced the letter in 
which there occurred the famous words cette canaille de D. 
The officers of the Court-Martial were not allowed 
to read this correspondence for themselves, but “ an 
extract was read out to them” in which “the D. 
was extended into Dreyfus and read as such. Thus 
se oS the War Minister obtained the conviction 
for which the Office had laboured.” Mr. Maxse 
admits that “the reader is entitled to shy at this 
suggestion,” which indeed must be regarded only as 
a shrewd hypothesis as to what happened at the Court- 
Martial. But that something happened which justified, 
in the opinion of the Court, the conciusion at which it 
arrived is a probable and also a welcome explanation. It 
is better that one General should be convicted of injustice 
than that all the officers composing the Court should be 
tarred with the same brush. 

Even now, however, we have not reached the bottom 
of the mystery. That there was a clique at the 
War Office determined to destroy Captain Dreytus is 
conceivable. That a weak Minister should have been 
éeirorised b¥ ss unscrupulous Press into making himself 








a partner in this design is conceivable. That he should 
have had colleagues and successors not too well disposed 
to take up the search for a truth which would be highly 
inconvenient when disclosed is conceivable. But that one 
Government after another should mix themselves up with 
this strange conglomeration of lies, forgery, and cruelty, 
that they should reject every opportunity of putting 
things right, and that it should be left to M. Brisson to 
be the one righteous Minister, and to insist on revision at 
the risk of a Cabinet crisis, seems to require some more 
plausible explanation than has yet been vouchsafed us, 
Even if we take the suggestion that an Imperialist plot 
had been going on in the War Office, and that Captain 
Dreyfus had discovered and was about to reveal it, this only 
covers the action of the War Office. Why should Cabinets 
which, whatever their shortcomings may have been, were 
certainly not Imperialist have stooped so low in order to 
conceal designs with which they could have no possible 
sympathy? It will be said, perhaps, that the Army is so 
powerful in France that even a Republican Cabinet may 
well be afraid of offendingit. But nothing would have more 
weakened the Army as a political force than the exposure 
of a War Office plot against the Republic. With such a 
card as that in his hand a Prime Minister would have the 
Minister of War pretty well at his mercy. 

Mr. Conybeare, who also has an article on the same 
subject in the National Review for this month, would have 
us find the solution in the general condition of French 
society. Every few years, he says, the French race “ seems 
destined to pass under some sudden and sweeping eclipse 
of conscience and reason...... The very people who 
should guide and control the masses, the clergy, the poli- 
ticians, the journalists, the officers, put themselves at the 
head and march straight for the particular abyss which 
yawns before them.” So it has been, he argues, in the 
Dreyfus case. All the papers of wide circulation are 
Anti-Semite. Even “ great and serious” journals like the 


Temps, the Débats, and the Revue des Deux Mondes “have - 


said as little as they could about the matter.” ‘The lead- 
ing Republican politicians have behaved with “ craven 
cowardice”; the average Republican politicians have 
“tried to pass by on the other side.” The clergy and the 
Catholic laity have been just as violent. They have 
nothing but insults for all who defend Captain Dreyfus ; 
the Count de Mun has “called on the Government to 
take repressive measures against a Jew”; and the black 
robes of the Jesuits “are seen throughout this vile busi- 
ness behind the bayonets of the War Office.” When we 
read this tremendous array of charges, we are reminded 
of Burke’s difficulty about drawing an indictment against 
a nation. We prefer to think that there must be more 
of iguorance—prejudiced ignorance, if you will, but still 
ignorance—in the present attitude of the French people, 
than Mr. Conybeare is willing to allow. If there be not, 
things are indeed in a bad way; for the only exceptions 
he makes to his sweeping condemnation are the Alsatians 
who after the war elected to remain French subjects, the 
Protestants, and the Jews,—not one of whom has any 
determining influence in French affairs. 

It is something, however, that the Cabinet has at last 
made up its mind to send the whole case to the Court of 
Cassation. It failed, indeed, to get the support it sought 
from the commission of experts. But in the end, after an 
adjournment over Sunday and a second debate of four 
hours, such opposition as had till then been offered dis- 
appeared before M. Brisson’s energetic appeals, and the 
Minister of Justice was directed to prepare the necessary 
application to the Court. After this even there were 
sanguine Anti-Semites who built their hopes on a Cabinet 
quarrel when M. Sarrien’s draft came to be read. For 
once, however, they were disappointed, and the too- 
famous case has now entered upon what every real friend 
of France must hope against hope will be its final stage. 





SIR HERBERT KITCHENER’S PEERAGE. 
T is announced that, as a recognition not only of his 
victory at Omdurman, but of the long preparation 
which that victory involved, and which could only have 
been carried out by a cool, calculating intellect and 
determined character, Sir Herbert Kitchener is to receive 
a peerage. The reward in itself is not, save to its re- 
cipient, so important as the inevitable reflections it 
suggests as to the persistent way in which, in all great 
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undertakings, the individual enforces a recognition of his 
value on the community. Tennyson, writing in a certain 
apprehensive mood, appeared to see that the individual 
was withering and the world becoming more and more. 
The dearth of commanding intellect in nearly every 
sphere of human activity which undoubtedly marks the 
close of our century has suggested to some minds the 
1-bt as to whether the age of great men has not entirely 
passed @v~7. and whether we shall not be compelled in 


the future to tru. + the “common-sense of most’”’ rather 
than to the guiding gemus or imatviduals v¢ wore than 


the ordinary mental or moral stature. Indeed, a whole 
philosophy of politics has been founded on the doctrine of 
a kind of average human ability as being all that is 
needed in making all public decisions. Collectivism, 
which proposes to carry extreme democracy and common 
ownership into all the wider avenues of life, must of 
necessity base itself on this notion of the opinion or 
services of one man being as useful and important as 
those of another. Hero-worship, it is said, represents a 
past order of society ; we have no use for the great man 
now, but in his place we put a number of little men, and 
we find that the outcome is quite as good. 

We hold no brief for the gospel of hero-worship, which 
was undoubtedly carried by Carlyle to an extreme which 
cannot be accepted. We do not believe that any im- 
measurable gulf separates those whom we call great men 
from those who are not, for all share the same nature, and 
the work of a Shakespeare or a Moliére would have no 
value whatever did it not appeal to all of us, thereby 
revealing the essential community of ideas between these 
great men and humbler mortals. But there is a medium 
ground between that of exaggerated hero-worship and 
that of flat, unrelieved Collectivism, which places all 
human services on the same dead level. Napoleon seems 
to us to have divined the real nature and tendency of 
democracy much more clearly than many of the “ ideolo- 
gists” he despised when he said that it meant “la 
carriére ouverte aux talents.” Instead of conceiving the 
new democratic age heralded by the French Revolution as 
involving anything like a dead level, he supposed that it 
meant rather an intenser competition, but a competition 
on fairer terms, in which each man would be able to show 
the stuff he was made of and to prove what he could 
do. Democracy can no more dispense with guides, 
leaders, powerful agents, than any previous order of 
society; and democracy finds that she must pay for 
them in some way or other. Moreover, instead of any 
resentment being felt by a more or less democratic com- 
munity against the great man who towers over the heads 
of the crowd, democracy acclaims such a man, eagerly 
expects him, is profoundly dejected if he does not appear, 
is ready to heap honours and rewards upon him, and 
generally allows him (sometimes to a dangerous degree) to 
think and act for it on his own responsibility. At the 
present moment it is as plain as can be that the French 
democracy is on the look-out for a leader, a Man. The 
squabbles over the Dreyfus case might almost, in the last 
analysis, be resolved into the one formula, accepted by 
millions of French people, “Give us a leader who can 
think clearly and act with decision.” Almost everything 
would be pardoned to a man of strong character and 
vigorous brain who could pilot the French vessel of State 
through the stormy seas. 

A glance over the world during this democratic epoch 
will convince any careful observer that the talk about 
the individual “ withering” is superficial. We are 
deceived by a few material phenomena, the outcome 
of scientific invention. Because we are ticketed and 
conveyed in trains or steamers instead of depending 
on our own energy as in former days; because shoes 
are turned out by machines by the million and 
cotton cloth by the hundred million yards; because the 
machine seems to dominate life, we think it is all mere 
machinery. Because we do not live in fortified castles, 
but in city streets watched and tended by armies of public 
servants, we are apt to think of a vague collective 
authority dominating all and directed by none. But the 
train is driven by a skilled man, the wheel of the steamer 
1s held by an expert, the cotton is spun and woven, the 
shoes are made, because a directing brain stands behind. 
Let us take this Nile Expedition. Who drew out the 
plan, calculated the Moslem forces, drilled into high 
military form those Egyptian troops who, but a few years 








ago, were regarded as effeminate and useless? It was 
not done by any conclave, by any general consensus of an 
indeterminate opinion hatched no one knows how, but by 
the individual who has just been ennobled and whose 
name is rightly connected in a conspicuous way with the 
overthrow of the forcesof Mahdism. One recalls the well- 
known story of Clive, who said that he had never 
called but one council of war, and if he had fol- 
lowed its advice, Fngland would never have had a foothold 
in India. Who really freed Italy from Austrian and 
Bourbon rule? It was one man, Garibaldi, universally 
acclaimed as Liberator by the Italian democracy. We by 
no means forget the noble co-operation of other devoted 
sons of Italy; but they would have laboured in vain, so 
far as one sees, had it not been for the indescribable in- 
spiration, the leadership which cannot be criticised, the 
peculiar genius which cannot be analysed, of this one 
man. It was only when the Northern States in the Civil 
War threw up two commanders of the most tremendous 
will-power and virile personality—Grant and Sherman— 
that the impact upon the South began to tell. Buta 
few days ago died the man whose name is associated with 
the unity of Germany, and whose career forms a striking 
contradiction of the fallacy that modern life can dispense 
with the man of exceptional power. When he began 
his career Bismarck had every influence to contend 
against, and one who saw him jeered at in the Diet 
of 1849 would have supposed that he was only 
aiding a forlorn hope. But every step that was taken 
in Prussia and Germany for thirty years was his step, 
thought out by himself. We by no means say they were 
all wise or good, but, such as they were, they were his. 
In English political life to-day we see, in the case of the 
Liberal party, the need of a chief who shall not, indeed, 
domineer, but who shall think for himself and call upon 
his party to follow him. It may very safely be predicted 
that until such a real chief is found, the party, with its 
vague aspirations, will be little else than a mere rope of 
sand. Even in the great American democracy, where the 
despotism of the mass is greatest, it is interesting to 
observe how strong has been the tendency to look 
for a guiding from the President all through the recent 
war. And in Mexico and the whole of South America we 
find that, so far as democracy exists, it is all based on 
the idea (practically, if not theoretically) that some one 
individual governs the country, initiates its policy, 
stimulates it to action. In Europe the two great central 
Empires are definitely governed by the wills and intellects 
of two men; and though democracy is restless and discon- 
tented, there is no protest against this system of sufficient 
strength to secure its overthrow. In short, look where 
we will among the democratic or quasi-democratic nations 
of the world, we see no sign whatever of the lessening 
value of the individual. On the contrary, the need of 
individual initiative and guidance is everywhere recognised, 
and the services of the individual are in one way or another 
rewarded. 


This tendency will continue because it is in accordance 
with the constitution of human nature. The masses are 
quite capable of appreciating the accomplished fact, but 
some one person must have conceived and accomplished 
it. They are quite capable of co-operating with the work 
of some leader of men, whether political, religious, or in 
any other sphere of life; but the Washington, the Luther, 
must be there to show the way. No doubt democracy is 
as certain a fact for a long epoch to come as any of its 
warmest devotees have believed. But it will be democracy 
tempered by the need of the individual who can do the one 
thing that no other individual can do, who can direct 
great affairs and persuade vast human aggregates to carry 
them into execution. The man who can navigate is 
invaluable even in a pirate ship. 





THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


HE death of the Queen of Denmark removes one of 
the oldest members of the Royal circle of Europe, 

her Majesty having just completed her eighty-first 
year, and being about one year older than the Danish 
King. She was of German birth, a member of the 
house of Hesse-Cassel, and was thus connected with 
both the Royal families of England and Germany by 
direct blood relationship. But more interesting than 


this is the remarkable fact that her daughters were allied 
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in marriage with the Russian and English Royal houses, 
and that thus Denmark was united in close ties with two 
of the great Empires of the world. How far the tactful 
grace of the venerable lady just deceased accomplished 
these two very fortunate unions, we do not, of course, 
know. There is a certain very genuine attractiveness in 
the Danish women (of whom the Princess of Wales is, 
in character and features, a very typical representative). 
Healthy in body, and graceful and honest in character, 
they also present a certain aspect of freedom aud inde- 
pendence which we associate with Americans and English 
rather than with most European women,—a freedom and 
independence which rarely, if ever, passes beyond the 
bounds of a truly womanly character. Though the Queen 
was German-born, she had lived so long in her adopted 
country (she was married more than fifty-six years ago) 
that she was quite Danish in feeling, and, therefore, was 
generally admired and loved by the people of Denmark. 
That country is decidedly democratic in its instincts and 
ideas, universal suffrage for men over twenty-five obtain- 
ing, and absolute local self-government, with peasant 
ownership, and a very high standard both of elementary 
and secondary education being established. The tendency 
of every day is, therefure, Republican, and the large 
Danish emigration to the United States has probably 
accentuated that tendency. But the Danish house has 
made a great figure in history, it has been associated with 
the heroism, the vigour, the political and social reforms 
which have made the country so intelligent and attractive, 
and the Monarchy is well rooted in the affections of a 
people who know that it has no power for despotism or 
reaction. The Queen of Denmark, therefore, not only 
secured respect by her personal qualities, she also enjoyed 
the advantages of connection with a Monarchy which has 
always been thoroughly national, virile, and simple, in 
accordance with the characteristic qualities of the Danish 
people. 

Not only is the Royal family of Denmark so closely 
united with more than half the Courts of Europe, but the 
late Queen exercised no little influence over some of those 
who govern European peoples. She may be described as 
a kind of gracious venerable aunt, whose younger relatives 
were glad to gather round her and to listen to what she 
had to say on the great affairs of the world, in which she 
took an intelligent and watchful interest. We all know 
how men are influenced, and quite rightly influenced, 
by the persuasive gifts of which a highly educated, 
sweet-tempered, and excellent woman is mistress. Of 
this inherent power the late Queen is said to have 
availed herself freely, especially in regard to two of 
the Russiau Emperors, the present Czar and his father. 
She advised Alexander IIL. against the fierce character 
which the anti-Jewish legislation of Russia was assuming ; 
and it may be (we do not know that it was so) that the 
Czar’s recent Rescript was not uninfluenced by the appeal 
and sentiment of the dying woman. We may talk as we 
will of public opinion as ruling in modern countries, and 
it does in a way. But the actual men who administer 
affairs are often far more impressed by the influence of 
some person with whom they are brought into actual 
contact than they are by newspaper articles, public 
meetings, or votes of censure; and if this influence is 
that of a kindly and graceful woman, it is doubly 
powerful. Ii this is true of a constitutional country, it 
is even more true of a country ruled by absolutism, as 
history abundantly shows. Moreover, the Russian Czar 
weuld be likely to take kindly to any advice or pro- 
posals from Denmark, for Denmark is entirely friendly 
to Russia. The war for Sleswig-Holstein is more than 
a generation old, but it is not forgotten, and the 
Dane feels that, if the latent rivalry and secret hostility 
of Russia and Germany, which exists notwithstanding, the 
pro-Russian policy adopted by Kaiser Wilhelm I. and by 
Bismarck, should ever lead to a serious collision, Denmark 
might conceivably come by what she regards as her own. 
It is scarcely possible that Germany, which can advance 
an overwhelming army across an imaginary frontier into 
Denmark, should be regarded with warm affection in that 
country, considerable as the trade relations now are. The 
attempt, moreover, of the German authorities to incorporate 
their Danish subjects in the Reich has not been very suc- 
cessful. The Danish language persists in keeping alive, the 
Danish Deputies in the Reichstag form a separate group, 
and in agricultural competition the Dane contrives to beat 











the German. The fact is that Denmark is a land of 
remarkable industry, dogged persistence, high intelligence 
unusual vitality, and a strong national feeling founded on 
the reasonable idea that her prosperity, education, and 
complete personal liberty are worth preserving. There ig 
no lése majesté in Denmark, no masses of soldiers and 
spies to pounce down on “suspects,” and the graceful 
village hall with its musical and scientific culture i- « 
welcome relief from the omnipresent barrack- ~* ermany, 


Situated in a critical geographical n--*+t¥% in Europe, it 
may nevertneless De noped that Denmark will, in the 


general clash and turmoil, hold her own, and present to 
the world that healthy, peaceful life which was dear to the 
late Queen, and which has been cultivated and protected 
by the dynasty into which she had passed. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS AND THE CHURCH. 


i? is by no means usual for both Primates to take part 

in the same Church Congress. The Archbishop of 
York naturally appears at that gathering when held at 
Bradford (as this year) or at any other convenient spot in 
the Northern Province. Whether, but for the fact that 
he has been taking some sort of holiday near Winder. 
mere, the Archbishop of Canterbury would have thought 
it his duty to be present, we, of course, cannot say. 
There seems, however, to be no limit to his energy and 
devotion—he addressed two working men’s meetings 
on Wednesday evening, and then came to town by 
the midnight train to take part in a Consecration 
of Bishops in Westminster Abbey—and it may well 
be that he deemed it specially desirable to show 
himself and speak some words of counsel and good 
cheer at this great assemblage of Churchmen, in 
view of the agitation now in progress. However 
that may have been, there is something both interesting 
and impressive in the fact that on the same day - 
and in the same place the two principal officers of the 
Church of England delivered themselves in the same 
general sense with regard to the questions which have 
been debated with so much heat and bitterness in the 
newspapers and elsewhere during the last few months. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s utterance was the less 
formal of the two, being a speech made in the course of a 
debate on the mutual relations of the clergy and laity, 
while his brother of York earlier in the day had preached 
one of the “ Congress sermons,” in which, naturally, the 
whole situation was passed in review. Dr. Temple, how- 
ever, has a compact way of putting what he wishes to 
convey ; and the differences in style and manner between 
the two archiepiscopal deliverances—each excellent of its 
kind—only serve to emphasise the broad correspondence 
in their points of view. 

Put as briefly as may be, we find the Archbishops 
agreeing, first, that there is an appreciable amount of 
illegality in ritual and teaching on the part of the clergy, 
here and there, but that its amount has been very greatly 
exaggerated ; secondly, that these excesses must be steadily 
curbed ; but, thirdly, that the restraint to be aimed at is 
not to be provided by fresh penal legislation, or by the 
revival of the penal operation of existing legislation, but 
by the quiet and gentle, though firm, use of the authority 
possessed by the Bishops. No one who reads these utter- 
ances can suppose, if indeed anybody could ever have 
supposed, that either of the Archbishops is himself in 
sympathy with Romish practices. To suggest such a 
thing of Dr. Temple would indeed be too grotesque. And 
the Archbishop of York makes it perfectly clear that his 
mental attitude is altogether remote from those towards 
whom he has, we believe, been charged by Low Church 
extremists with showing too much indulgence. He goes 
so far as to say that “a deep-seated antipathy to 
Romanism” is “happily characteristic of the great 
majority of the people of England.” A more decidedly 
Protestant phrase than that could hardly be exacted 
from prelates, even if the Church Association were 
empowered to amend the present office of Consecra- 
tion. And the Archbishop of York does not confine 
himself to generalities. He condemns in the most 
emphatic manner the employment and suggestion to 
parishioners of Roman manuals of devotion, of the type 
of those from which very copious extracts have lately been 
published in the newspapers. He also strongly, and very 
judiciously, deprecates the mental habit of those who are so 
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unwise as to “endeavour to import into the Church of | Churchmen of al! parties is to support the Bishops in the 


England from other countries forms of worship unsuited to 
the English mind, or to restore from far-off ages ceremonial 
and customs unsuited to the intellectual and social con- 
ditions of the nineteenth century.” This kind of thing 
does happen, and those churchmen of a strongly English 
and anti-Roman temper in whose parishes it happens, 
especially if there is no other church within a convenient 
distance from their homes, jump to the conclusion that it 
is general, or at least very widespread. The fly on their 
window-pane is the bull in the meadow, and very naturally 
so too. Their grievance is a real and oppressive one, and 
they see the whole condition of the Church in the light of 
it. But the facts are not as they suppose. The diffusion 
of the illegal practices or teachings which vex their 
souls is nothing like as wide as they imagine. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury seems, perhaps, in his tone, 
rather than in any express words, to acknowledge the 
existence of a somewhat larger relative amount of ritual 
and other irregularity than we should gather to have 
come under the notice of his brother in the Northern 
Province; but he says, in his plain way of speech, that 
the breach of the law that is going on “ looks, of course, 
a great deal larger than it really is,” and that Bishops 
cannot “ easily give way to a cry from people who see the 
law-breaking here and there, and think that everything 
is going to the bad because their own particular 
views are no longer in the ascendant.” There 
Dr. Temple touches on a very important point which 
is also brought out by Dr. Maclagan. There is no doubt 
that much of the bitterness of the present agitation 
arises from the feeling on the part of adherents of the old 
Evangelical school that “their own particular views 
are no longer in the ascendant.” The desire for 
legislation to punish extreme ritualists, the illegality of 
whose proceedings is hardly open to question, is fed by re- 
sentment at the general prevalence of observances, and of 
a line of sacramental teaching, which is not illegal, but 
which in the earlier part of the century was compara- 
tively rare. 


And so it is that, as the Archbishop of York puts it, 
“the attack which is now being made,” and which 
resolves itself into the demand for penal legislation, goes 
much further in its aims than the mere repression of 
ritual extremes. “It extends toa large body of the clergy 
who have taken steps to render more efficient and more 
helpful the services of the Church by adopting means 
which were for the most part legitimately at their dis- 
posal, although for a long time not in common usage in 
the national Church.” Now there is no doubt that, 
speaking broadly, it is with the full concurrence of the 
laity that this change has taken place. Indeed, it could 
not have taken place without their concurrence. The 
services have been made more interesting and beautiful, 
and have ministered more effectively to the spiritual 
cravings of a large part of the population. Not only 
80, but it is, as the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed 
out, actually on the initiative of the laity that many 
of the most advanced developments of ritual have 
taken place. “He could put his finger upon instance 
after instance, and parish after parish, in which the 
clergyman had no desire whatever to do what he had 
been told was contrary to the law, but was pressed by 
laymen in his parish, who declared that they could not 
really be comfortable in their worship unless he did it.” 
“Very foolish laymen,” grimly remarks the strong- 
headed old Archbishop, and he “ cannot think very highly 
of the clergy who give way to such demands.” Nor can 
we, but all this goes far to show that penal legislation 
would mean a grievous secession. The situation is highly 
complex and difficult, and as it seems to us, eminently one 
in which, to quote Mr. Bright’s words, “ force is no 
remedy.” At any rate, the case is emphatically one for 
hot pressing upon the rulers of the Church powers for 
which they do not ask, and the existence of which would 
evidently, in their opinion, be full of danger to the 
Church. The danger which such powers would involve 
in the hands of any other authority than the Bishops 
would be incalculable. And yet if the extreme Protes- 
tant party are sincere in the distrust they express of the 
Bishops, they would have, in order to be consistent, to 
place their new machinery for “ putting down ritualism ” 
m the hands of some lay Tribunal. In these circum- 
stances, as it seems to us, the plain duty of loyal 








efforts which, on their behalf, the Primates promise that 
they will put forth, to use the authority they possess for 
the checking of flagrant illegality when it cannot 
otherwise be dealt with, but for the most part to employ 
their fatherly influence with their clergy to induce them 
to recognise the obligation of order. The most influential 
High Churchmen have offered their hearty support to 
the Bishops in grappling with a situation of exceptional 
difficulty, and we do not doubt that they will act up to 
their professions. The prevalence of a conciliatory spirit 
in that quarter is illustrated by Lord Halifax’s advocacy 
of a suggestion, which is said to be exciting great interest 
among the members of the Congress, for a kind of 
“ Round-Table Conference ” on the ritual question. It is 
by no means inconceivable that a frank and friendly dis- 
cussion among a few leading representatives of the two 
great schools in the Church might lead to a working 
agreement as to allowable limits of divergence in the 
externals of worship. It might hardly “rope in” all the 
extremists. But it would strengthen the hands of the 
Bishops for disciplinary action where really required, and, 
which is much more important, diminish the friction and 
bitterness by which the collective usefulness of the Church 
is so much impaired. 





THE SECRET OF BRITISH SUCCESS. 


ROFESSOR JEBB, in an excellent speech before 
the Church Congress on the duty of the Anglican 
Church towards the people of our immense dependencies, 
offered a noteworthy explanation of British success in 
governing dark races. We are, he confessed, less 
sympathetic than the French, or, as he might have added, 
than the Slavs, “ but experience had shown that the Anglo- 
Saxon qualities did very well for colonial and Imperial 
purposes. The truth was that the elementary functions 
of Government, especially that of protecting life and 
property, were far the most generally important to the 
governed. Most people cared more about having reason- 
able security against being robbed or murdered than 
about meeting with a graceful appreciation of their finer 
gifts. The Evglishman had succeeded by dint of his 
dogged resolve to maiutain law and order and to see 
justice done wherever he undertook to govern.” We 
believe that the key to the gravest of all present political 
problems lies in those words, the substance of which we 
have been repeating for the last thirty years. The 
Englishman who steps as Governor, Commissioner, Resi- 
dent, or Adviser into an anarchical province swarming 
with half-developed brigands, and in a few months, or 
even, as in the case of Berar, in a few weeks, reduces it to 
tranquil and contented order, does not do it by virtue either 
of intelligence or sympathy. He is often rather a bull- 
headed man, and usually acknowledges that the inner 
thought of his subjects is “beyond him,” but he 
inflexibly seeks justice, he will not tolerate disorder, and 
he has a certain rough dislike of legal cruelty. The mass 
of mankind, who have no hope of rising far, seek these 
things first of all in their Government, and finding them, 
they sink back into quiet acquiescence. They do not love 
the English—that is a vainglorious assumption—and they 
are not “loyal” to the throne—that is a conventional as- 
sumption—but they have no such dislike as would tempt 
them to insurrection, and no such disloyalty as would 
urge them to break up that marvellous Paz Britannica 
which renders millions of square miles of obscure territory 
populated by half-civilised or savage races as safe as a 
London street. Your watch runs more risk in the Strand 
than in Dacca or Kandy. They turn to their occupa- 
tions, accept the new magistracy, and are, if not content, 
at least acquiescent; and the strength of rulers, the value 
of their laws, and the fullness of their treasuries are all 
based not on an emotional love, but on a tepid but con- 
tinuous acquiescence. If we ruled in Crete to-morrow— 
which God forbid—there would in six months be infinite 
agitation for union with Greece, but no necessity for more 
than the merest handful of British soldiers. Yet the 
new rulers would probably neither understand nor like 
the Cretans. 

It is well that we and the world should understand this 
cardinal fact, because on it rests as on a rock the British 
claim to expansion over the dark places of the world; and 
well, too, that we should remember with some humility that 
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in establishing our claim we permit breaks in our righteous 
course, of which one is most regrettable and another 
deserves a much more opprobrious epithet. We do not 
do justice fully while we shut up so many careers. We 
are no friends to the dangerous and futile system of 
admitting the subject-races into the bureaucracy whenever 
they can beat immature English lads in literary examina- 
tions; but we ought to pick out and utilise all the special 
capacity we find in all the races under our control. It is 
unjust to know that special natives make splendid cavalry 
officers, and refuse to all natives cavalry commands; 
unjust to write books full of admiration of Indian archi- 
tecture, and refuse to entrust any big building to an 
Indian architect. We may be morally excusable in our 
regardlessness of our subjects’ amour propre, though our 
indifference is unwise; but we are morally wrong, 
unjust, when we shut up the paths through which they 
could develop any genius God has given them. And we 
are worse than unjust when, solely for gain, we refuse to 
apply our own fixed principles where the truly black races 
areconcerned. We leave the brown races free; but under 
the specious pretext of enforcing industry, we practically 
allow white men in the West Indies, and still more in 
South Africa, to compel black men to work at prices 
which the employers fix, and for which, if they 
were really free, they would not labour. There are 
thousands of men in South Africa, ordered up by 
chiefs under white pressure, who work for about a 
sixth of the wages which, if free, they would demand, 
and which therefore they have a right to receive or 
to remain idle. To argue, as almost all white men 
in Africa do argue, that the system is essential 
to the growth of public wealth, and therefore to 
civilisation, is no answer at all. We have absolutely no 
moral right to maintain it, and are in maintaining it 
abandoning that principle of securing justice for all men 
which is throughout the dark world the basis of our 
gigantic Empire. There is and will be no true acquiescence 
in our rule while such a system endures, and if we ever 
apply it to Chinamen we shall be swept out of Asia by 
universal massacre. The Chinaman will work like a 
slave, but he will have his wages in full. The negro has 
not risen to that point yet, but in depriving him of his 
due in South Africa, and discouraging his instinctive 
effort to become a peasant inthe West Indies, we are depart- 
ing from the course which, as Professor Jebb says, has 
saved us from the consequences of our want of sympathy 
and inter-racial intelligence. We steal; that is the truth 
of the matter, for after all the smooth arguments are 
done, one broad and patent fact remains. No man alive 
would contend either for slavery or for labour laws if they 
did not pay him. 








CLERGY AND LAITY. 

| R. MAGEE, the late Bishop of Peterborough, a prelate 

; of insight as well as humour, once declared that clergy 
and laity in England were “thinking on separate planes,” 
and expressed his apprehension that they would, therefore, 
one day come into collision. Dr. Dibdin, Chancellor of the 
diocese of Durham, is apparently of the same opinion, for on 
Tuesday he told the Church Congress that ‘‘a variety of circum- 
stances—e.g., more careful and specialised training—had com- 
bined to make the English clergy, far more than formerly, a 
separate class, distinct not only in dress, but in feeling and 
interests, from the lay citizen. Whether the change was an 
improvement or otherwise, the point was that the clergy were, 
on the whole, and as a body, less able to see things as laymen 
saw them, and more likely to take up a different point of 
view. Could anything be worse? The conflict of Church 
parties was mischievous and humiliating enough; but there 
was one thing more deadly, and that was a war of clericals 
and anti-clericals.” We agree with the Bishop and the Chan- 
cellor in their opinion, but not in their apprehensions. The 
“war” they apprehend will not, we conceive, occur. The party 
among clergymen which believes men in orders to be priests 
in the Brahminical or Roman sense has gradually won the day, 
until at present probably three-fourths of the whole body, of 
all shades of opinion except the very Broad, hold that they 
belong to a caste set apart by the divine will, and possessed 
either of miraculous powers, or of an authority which is not 
professional merely, but in some sense supernatural. They 
can either, in their own belief, perform a miraculous act, or 








they are depositaries of a truth which only they are fully 
authorised to impart. At lowest, they are distinguished bya 
“succession,” or spiritual pedigree, which those who lack lack 
something of vital importance. This opinion, so far from 
decaying, as most forms of self-importance decay, under the 
influence of modern self-distrust, tends to become deeper, 
partly because the clergy are more earnest, and therefore 
more eager to be sure of a divine commission; partly 
because, as their rivals in the world grow more intel. 
ligent and richer, the clergy are compelled to preserve 
their self-respect and dignity by falling back upon 
their supernatural claim. It is becoming rare to meet 
a clergyman, whether of the “ High” or the “ Low” parties, 
who, if pressed, does not avow this belief about himself, not 
as a rule with arrogance, but with a certain placid security 
of conviction widely distinguishable from the sensitive pride 
of other professional experts. The English laity, on the other 
hand, as a body do not admit this pretension at all. They 
think little upon the subject, which does not sincerely interest 
them, but in a passive but immovable way they reject sacer- 
dotalism altogether. Here and there a few men may be found 
who, out of logic or from a mental predisposition, accept the 
Roman theory on the subject ; but as a rule, even though they 
believe the Apostolical succession to be historically a fact, they 
attach to it no more importance than they do to Legitimacy 
as a claim to sovereignty, or to ancient birth as a claim to 
social consideration. Many even of those who believe in the 
Real Presence question if the right to call Christ to the altar 
is confined to a caste, while the remainder hold that caste to 
be entitled to reverence just as the Judges are, and in no other 
way. They have been appointed to exercise certain highly 
important and honourable functions, and they ought not 
to be interfered with by men not so appointed; but 
they are bound, as the condition of lay obedience, to per- 
form them rightly. So far from holding that the power 
of the clergy is independent of character or conduct, just as 
light is pure whatever the medium through which it is 
transmitted, the laity as a body hold character and conduct to 
be of the essence of the priestly capacity, and even consider 
that capacity liable to be forfeited by extreme unwilling- 
ness. They do not proclaim this view loudly, because they 
think it discourteous, but it came out with quite curious 
abruptness in the discussion and voting on the Act which 
enables the clergy to secularise themselves. On the sacerdotal 
theory, that Act, passed as it was by laymen, without the 
intervention of any spiritual authority, was simply a lay 
impertinence, no priest being able to divest himself of a 
character imposed on him by divine authority; but laymen 
could not even see wherein the objection lay. Why, they 
asked, should not the clergyman cease to be a clergyman as 
a soldier ceases to be a soldier? Indeed, immense numbers 
of them go further, and hold that there is something posi- 
tively wrong, or at least excessively doubtful in any man 
performing a “sacred” function who is unwilling to perform 
it, an argument which has repeatedly checked the Legislature 
—e.g., when passing Divorce Acts—from requiring the clergy 
to exercise their functions. There is no doubt in this clash 
of opinion as to the clerical prerogative a latent possibility, as 
Dr. Dibdin intimates, of “war” between the laity and the 
clerical profession. 


There is a very similar difference in regard to the authority 
of the clerical order to teach on matters of faith or morals. 
Almost every clergyman thinks in his heart that on such 
matters he has a commission apart from his intelligence or 
his learning; and that the layman should defer to him as to 
one appointed not only to argue but to decide. The preten- 
sion is rarely put forward offensively, for the English clergy 
are gentlemen, and have the dislike of the cultured for over- 
bearingness in verbal controversy, but it is felt none the less 
to be well founded, and is often the secret root of an 
unexpected confidence and firmness of opinion. The layman, 
as a rule, does not entertain it. He listens to the clergyman’s 
opinion as to that of any other professional expert, weighs 
its value, and accepts or dismisses it simply on what he 
judges to be its merit. He adds nothing to its value because 
of the “commission,” and, indeed, has a most curious and 
unfair inclination to underrate its importance, as being 
necessarily tainted with insincerity,—“ a professional opinion,” 
in short, rather than a sincere deliverance of the speaker's 
thought. “One knows what the rector will say,” is the 
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common remark, which indicates that with him who utters it 
the rector’s saying will be of uncommonly little effective 
weight. You see the operation of this feeling in an almost 
ludicrous way in the comments on the public utterances of 
the Bishops. Those utterances are seldom denounced, but 
unless they are so intellectual, or so well worded, as to extort 
praise, they are seldom treated as serious contributions to 
the discussion. The writers of leaders or letters quote them 
as evidences of opinion, accept or answer them very briefly, and 
pass on, not minding greatly, to what they consider the pith 
of the discussion. This is true even when the subject is 
purely spiritual or ecclesiastical, while outside those two 
departments of thought there is not only no disposition to 
concede extra reverence to Bishops, but they are habitually 
treated, and this by members of their own Church, with the 
grossest unfairness, the common assumption that a chief in any 
profession is sure to be, or to have been, specially qualified by 
general intelligence and knowledge being wholly ignored. 
In this matter again—the teaching authority of the clergy— 
there is between the laity and the clerical order a deep and 
permanent cleavage. 


Nevertheless, the occurrence of any “war” between clergy 
and laity such as Dr. Magee and Dr. Dibdin predict is, we 
think, exceedingly improbable. The clergy are protected by 
the very disbelief of which they complain. There is not a 
trace in this country of the angry scorn with which on the 
Continent the clergy are so often regarded because of their 
claims to special reverence and a separate authority. 
Englishmen “are not minding,” as the Scotch say, what 
the clergy think of themselves. They hold in their hearts 
that all good functions are of divine appointment, and should 
be performed from a sense of duty which is always divine, and 
if the clergy perform theirs with a special feeling of a mission, 
they rather respect them the more. A good clergyman who 
thinks himself a priest in the highest Roman sense will often 
bea better clergyman than one who does not, the capacity 
increasing responsibility at least as much as arrogance, and 
with that goodness the Englishman is content. His desire is 
for fine conduct, personal and professional, and if the fine 
conduct is visible, as in our day and country it usually is, he 
does not care much from what impulse it proceeds. The only 
real danger is lest the clergy on some unhappy day should 
translate their latent opinion into action, and refuse to exer- 
cise their functions except according to their own judgment 
of their duties, should, for example, introduce “ discipline,” 
rebuking erring individuals in church by name, or refusing 
the sacrament to any on the ground of their opinions, or 
objecting to read services for the dead if the dead have been 
in life anti-ecclesiastical. Then indeed there would be “ war,” 
furious war for a few days; but the lay Englishman has no 
fear of such a contingency arising. In the first place, he 
knows the clergyman to be an Englishman too, and certain to 
actin the non-extremist, reasonable English way. In the second 
place, as he holds no act done to him ab extra to be material 
to the welfare of his soul, he has always the resource of 
staying away, and regarding the Church as for him 
contained under his own hat. And in the third place, he is 
fully aware that he is in the last resort absolute master, 
through the Parliament which he appoints, of the situation. 
He has not, as a rule, the slightest wish to put Parliament in 
motion on any ecclesiastical subject. Rather than do it he 
tolerates a great many things, the Athanasian Creed, for 
instance, which he misinterprets, and which, therefore, he 
acutely dislikes. But if he were genuinely provoked, either 
by a worrying discipline or by a doctrine which, for instance, 
like the direct worship of the Virgin, offends him as being 
not only mistaken but wrong, he would put Parliament in 
motion with a sweep and an energy which, as he perfectly 
well knows, would be irresistible. He has, in fact, no dread 
of the clergy, and without some fear there is no hatred, and 
therefore no probability of war. 





CREDULITY. 


N the whole, we may say, the universal tendency of man- 
kind is towards belief; by which we mean that men 

will generally hold some proposition not obviously ridiculous, 
to be true, or some alleged fact not inherently impossible, to 
have taken place rather than adopt the attitude of contra- 
diction, This tendency of mankind to believe has been the 





mainstay of charlatanry as it has been the support of religion. 
It seems as though Nature could not provide for the progress 
of the race without constantly risking unfortunate, or even 
bad, results. Thus the very continuance of the race on the 
planet involves in the average human being a certain over- 
mastering passion which is, though needful, apt to lead in 
millions of instances to the most appalling tragedies. The 
quite innocent craving for liquid which shall allay thirst 
involves all the horrors of drunkenness. The keys of know- 
ledge open up the dark byways of crime as well as the 
great avenues of industry and virtue. A great price has to 
be paid, in short, for every gain; and in no field of human 
life has the price paid been higher, the risk taken more serious, 
than in the matter of the capacity of man for belief. Bacon, 
with his usual wisdom, expressed what every reflecting man 
will confirm, when he declared that he would rather believe 
all the fables in the Talmud or the Koran than deny the 
being of the Universal Mind. That is to say, better religion 
with the risk of widespread superstition than the barren 
deserts of negation. Fortunately, man is so constituted that 
he can never wander in those deserts long. 


But the most interesting problem with reference to the 
prevailing aptitude for credulity is, Why does unreasonable 
belief persist, even in civilised nations and among many 
persons who are by no means fools in worldly affairs, after the 
progress of culture and the many exposures of fraud and 
superstition of which the records of the world are fall? 
England isa highly civilised country, with centuries of culture, 
with ingrained habits of investigation, shrewd at bargaining, 
rich in aphorisms of worldly wisdom, with hundreds of news- 
papers, and millions of books, and tens of thousands of 
schools, and yet, with all this background of history and all 
this mighty apparatus of knowledge, we all know that, once a 
popular delusion is started, it will race through the land like 
flame over a prairie, claiming millions as its victims. The 
most superficial ghost-stories are greedily swallowed, the 
alleged healing powers of some quack, if sufficiently adver- 
tised, are believed. Boston is the most cultivated city in 
America, and yet there are whole streets in that city given 
over to “mediums” who make a good living by professing to 
cure diseases and to foretell the future; and it is difficult to 
take up an American daily paper without seeing advertise- 
ments of wizards and astrologers, showing that the mental 
attitude of the Middle Ages—nay, of ancient Babylon or 
Judiea—has not ceased to exist in the world’s most modern 
and most progressive nation. It seems that we may find the 
most advanced mechanical progress side by side with the 
eager instinct to gulp downall manner of delusive quackeries ; 
as in Paris in the last century Cagliostro was the contem- 
porary of Voltaire. 


There is a passage in Amiel which we should always do 
well to keep in mind: “If you would think well of men, do 
not expect too much from them.” Now, it is probable that 
one chief reason of the shock of surprise which comes over a 
cultivated man when he hears of some raging delusion which 
is abroad, is that he expects too much of the mass of men. 
That is to say, he expects too much from their reason. The 
reasoning powers of the average man are fairly good when 
you supply him with the bases and facts. If he sees smoke 
he can infer a fire; and ina simple, direct way he can argue out 
any matter in which he feels interest. But put before him a 
more complex case in which alleged facts are not to be taken 
for granted or hypotheses constructed without a suffi- 
cient base, and how feeble he becomes. It has been pointed 
out again and again by various writers that the theory that 
there has been real intellectual progress in the world is one of 
very doubtful validity. We have progressed in social efficiency, 
in the multiplication of contrivances for making life easier, 
in our grasp of an ever increasing repertory of facts; but 
what we know of ancient Babylon and Greece compels us to 
doubt whether the human mind has really become more 
powerful as human life has opened out on the planet. Tue 
men who were capable of appreciating the logic and eloquence 
of Demosthenes were certainly, from the intellectual point of 
view, a higher people than the human items that compose a 
London jury. In short, we must realise the fact that, what- 
ever may be the determining factor in what we call progress, 
it is not, so far as can be discovered, a progressively 
deepening intellect. While, even in exceptional instances, 





the world probably reached its intellectual climax long ago, it 
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seems also to be true that average intellect—by which we mean 
sheer power of individual reasoning—does not perceptibly 
strengthen. Look at the average pursuits of men, whether 
in business or pleasure—the tending of machines, the reading 
of sporting and “ personal” items in cheap newspapers, the 
aimless conversation in places of popular resort—and you 
cannot be surprised that people who spend their time so are 
not very likely to be reasoners. You do not necessarily look 
down on them with censorious criticism ; non ragionam di lor, 
ma guarda e passa, and you remember Amiel and do not 
expect too much from average men. If one adopts this atti- 
tude, the old notion of the last century that “free thought” 
would everywhere prevail, that “priestcraft” would die out 
and credulity disappear, becomes the rather thin and super- 
ficial notion which it really was and is. Those who argued thus 
did not know their fellow-men. They credited men with greater 
mental capacity and far less capacity for belief than is actually 
the case. They could not foresee that the same brilliant nation 
which brought into being the French Revolation would, 
a century after, provide thousands of people who would 
repair to a shrine of Lourdes where the Viryin is alleged to 
have made a miraculous appearance to a young girl, believing 
so strongly that many have been credibly reported cured by 
the strength of their belief. They could not foresee that 
hundreds of cool-headed, gain-seeking Americans would sit 
up all night in white dresses, expecting the millennium to 
arrive. The truth is that if our revolutionary century has 
created the steam-enyine, the telephone, the monster steam- 
ship, it has also witnessed the persistence, if, indeed, we may 
not say the recrudescence, of credulity. 

Now there must be a reason for this. So far as one can 
see, it would seem that the prevalence of reasoning power is 
not so needful for the general progress of the world as is the 
spontaneous attitude of the mind towards belief, involving, it 
is true, wide superstition, absurd delusions, but also keeping 
alive the hopeful and religious disposition. It seems to be 
the mission of only a few to carry in their hands the torch 
of reason, and to hand it down alight to the next generation. 
From that small class of men most of us really take our 
doctrines and formulas largely on trust. How many can 
analyse the law of attraction, or the nebular hypothesis, 
or the categories of the moral powers, or the formation of 
languages? We mostly take the accepted views on these 
and other difficult problems on trust and go about our daily 
work. This has always been, so far as we know, the attitude 
of average mankind, to which is committed a quite different 
contribution towards the general progress. That contribution 
is moral and emotional, rather than intellectual; it provides 
alike for the work of the world, and for the poetry and 
morality of daily life. It therefore provides a field for the 
rank growth of credulity, ever directed towards certain fresh 
crops of delusions, and consequently, likely to persist in the 
future, notwithstanding all the gains of science, as it has 
persisted in the past. Does any one doubt this forecast? 
Ask the “ bookmaker,” the stockbroker, or the spirit-medium, 
and if you catch either of them in a moment of unusual 
candour, they will throw astonishing light on the general 
credulity of mankind. 





THE SPEED OF BIRDS. 

T seems probable that current estimates of the speed of 
birds’ flight must be modified. On Monday, June 27th, 

a number of carrier-pigeons were flown from the Shetland 
Islands to London. This is a great distance even for trained 
birds, the total length of the journey being 5914 miles. The 
date being only a week after the longest day of the year, the 
birds had the advantage of daylight during their whole 
flight, and the winner reached the house of its owner, Mr. 
Clutterbuck, of Stanmore, in eight minutes under sixteen 
hours. They bad been liberated at Lerwick at 3.30 am. 
The official weather chart of the Meteorological Office gave, 
not for the first time, information of the utmost value for 
estimating the conditions of wind under which the flight was 
made. Every “arrow” from Kirkwall to London pointed 
due south. In other words, the birds had the wind behind 
them throughout their journey. The result is that, in what 
1s very nearly an approach to a migration flight, the 
pigeons travelled at a speed of 37 miles an hour. An 
interesting correspondence in the Field, following the 
announcement of this fact. showed how widely observers 
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differ on this most interesting question, but the records 


approach more nearly to the lower estimate in each cage 
in which accuracy has been possible, and in any case the 
surmises of the late Dr. Gatke that migrating birds travelled 
occasionally at speeds reaching 180 miles an hour cannot 
now be seriously defended. Yet such a good observer ag 
Mr. Frohawk, one of our best painters of birds and 
animals, is convinced that a godwit can fly at a speed 
of 150 miles per hour, and Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey 
reckons the flight of a teal as sometimes reaching 140 mileg 
an hour. But it has been calculated that if the godwit were 
flying at 150 miles an hour it would have to overcome a resist- 
ance of air equal to a pressure of 112 |b. per square foot, or 
considerably more than the force of a hundred-mile hurricane, 
Other correspondents give instances which leave little doubt 
that shore birds do travel at speeds considerably above 50 
miles an hour; but as regards the flight of the pigeon, some 
experiments carried out by the proprietors of the Field many 
years ago leave little doubt that the speed shown in the Shet.- 
land flight is normal. Twelve records with the chronograph 
gave a highest speed to the “ blue rock ” pigeon of from 33 to 
33 miles an hour. Pheasants and partridges were also sub. 
jected to experiment. The former made a record of 38 miles 
an hour, and the partridges, when well on the wing, of 
32 miles. 


The correspondents of the Field have endeavoured to 
settle the question of the speed of birds solely by observation, 
In the absence of any mechanical aids such observations 
are most difficult to make, and in the nature of things 
they fall short of the certainty which would be desirable. 
The chief value of such contributions to the discussion 
is that up to the present date first-hand observa. 
tions of any kind are scarce, meagre, and contradictory. 
Every one has been struck by the phenomena of flight; 
almost no one has found time to take the neces. 
sary thought and trouble to collect data on a subject 
so uncertain and elusive. When M. Marey published his 
monumental work, “Le Vol des Oiseaux,” in 1890, such 
records as he was able to collect, though eminently sug- 
gestive, were only calculated to give uncertain notions; 
moreover, the conclusions of different writers did not agree. 
M. Van Roosebeck, a leading Belgian pigeon-flyer, assigned 
to homing pigeons a maximum speed of from 100 to 120 
miles an hour. Wilbers quoted a case of a pigeon which had 
flown nearly 20 miles in as many minutes. Here isa difference 
of one half between two authorities. One of the standard 
references was an observed flight of pigeons from Paris to 
Spa, at the rate of 50 miles an hour. The distance between 
the two points is 250 miles. Some of the so-called tables of 
birds’ speed must have been drawn up on pure conjecture. 
Thus, according to one authority, the quail flies at 17 metres 
per second, the pigeon at 27 metres, the falcon at 28 metres 
(what falcon ?), the swallow at 67 metres, and the martin at 
88 metres, or about 95 yards per second. Such comparisons 
are useless without stating what kind of flight is meant. The 
only flight which is open to comparison in the sense desired, 
or rather which can be compared with the means at our dis- 
posal, is the sustained flight of birds from point to point. Not, 
for example, the downward rush of a falcon after prey, or the 
dash of a partridge into cover. But there are cases in which 
even these can be compared, as when a bird of prey pursues 
another bird. In this connection this table of speeds is 
ridiculously inaccurate; the writer has seen a small falcon, 
the hobby, pursue and catch a swallow on the wing, though 
the speed of the latter is set down as four times greater than 
that of the falcon. Audubon’s notes are more interesting, 
and probably nearer the truth. He found in the crops of 
pigeons which he shot some rice, which they could not have 
gathered nearer than Carolina, about 350 miles from the 
place where they were shot. From the state of digestion in 
which he found the rice, he concluded that it had been six 
hours in the birds’ crops, and that they must therefore have 
tlown the distance at a speed of about a mile a minute. He 
also estimated that the eider-duck flies at the speed of 
40 miles an hour, and the wild duck at about 45 miles an 
hour in sustained flights. One obvious chance of error in his 
calculation of the speed of the pigeons is the possibility 
that digestion may have been partly arrested while the birds 
were flying so long a distance. Another statement dealing 
with the frigate bird depends on the assumption that it neither 
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flies by night nor sleeps on the water. If this is correct, the 
distances travelled by these ocean birds in a single day must 
amount to as much as 1,800 miles; for they have been seen at 
adistance of more than 900 miles from any coast or island. 
But no one can prove that they do not fly by night, and the 
effortless soaring of these ocean birds suggests that their 
power to remain on the wing is certainly not limited to a 
period of twelve hours. It seems contrary to all reasonable 
conjecture that any bird should make a daily flight of hundreds 
of miles from its roosting place. But there are means avail- 
able for discovering the real rate of fligkt of the frigate bird 
not less accurately than that of the carrier-pigeon. According 
+o the Rev. S. G. Whitmee, the frigate birds are domesticated 
by the natives of the Ellice Islands. In 1870 he saw numbers 
of them sitting about on perches erected for them near the 
peach. The natives catch the young birds, tie them by the 
leg, and feed them till they become tame. Then they 
let them loese, when they regularly go out to sea to 
obtain food and come back to rcost. Advantage was 
taken of this by some of the missionaries to establish a 
“pigeon post,” conducted by frigate birds, between the 
jslands, and Mr. Whitmee himself saw more than one letter 
arrive in a quill attached to the wing of a frigate bird. Here 
there is a perfect opportunity, ready made, for determining 
the speed of the vol ramé, one of the finest fliers among the 
whole nation of birds. It is not likely that the natives of 
these islands, or rather islets, north of Fiji and east of 
Samoa, have ceased to tame the birds, and the missionaries 
now on the islands might renew the experiment of the past, 
‘and make a trustworthy record. We might add, “ Colonial 
papers please copy!” A very ingenious means of observing 
the speed of flight was suggested by MM. Liais and Mouillard. 
‘This was to fiy a bird across some open area of sand, and 
measure the time at which the shadow crossed lines marked 
upon it. But the photographic gan of M. Marey gives excel- 
lent results. If the bird is crossing the spectator it will take 
ona spinning disc images at the rate of ten ina second. When 
the space between the images is measured, and compared with 
she length of the bird’s body on the plate, the speed at which 
dt is travelling can be calculated at once. Observations made 
from railway carriage windows give a rough means of com- 
paring bird speed. The writer has often done this, and has 
‘found that a train running at 35 miles an hoor travels faster 
‘than the reok, the heron, the pheasant, and all small birds 
commonly seen inland except swallows and martins. A 
covey of partridges flying parallel with the train sometimes 
exceeds the speed of the engine at between 35 and 40 miles 
per hour. Accurate observations of the flight of cormorants 
might be made, if any one would take the necessary trouble, 
when returning to roost in the cliffs. They fly perfectly 
straight along shore in certain places just before dusk every 
evening, and a few marks set up and a measurement on the 
ordnance map would give accurate results, especially if two 
persons marked the flight at different angles. The writer 
has found the speed of these heavy birds, on still evenings, 
to approximate to a mile in one minute and ten seconds. 
“A mile a minute” is less rapid when the flight is watched 
from a distance than might be imagined. It must be sume- 
thing less than half the speed at which a swift dashes past 
on a summer evening; though allowances must be made for 
appearances when comparing the flight of large birds with 
that of small ones. A bee seems to fly by like a flash—yet 
it only makes 30 miles an hour, or half the speed at which 
the heavy cormorants fly home to bed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN APPEAL TO UNIONISTS. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator,” ] 
S1z,—It will be with great satisfaction that all Unionists, 
and not a few so-called Home-rulers, in the United Kingdom 
will read the powerful letter signed “A. V. D.” in the 
Spectator of September 17th in support of the policy so 
strongly, ably, and consistently advocated by the Spectator 
that the distribution of seats in the United Kingdom should 
be reformed on more equitable prixciples by the present 
Parliament. It is a policy to which the Government and the 
Unionist party are pledged; if the Government fail to carry 
eat this policy it will be little short of a political crime, having 











regard to the justice of the case and the exceptional powers 
granted to this Government at the last General Election; it 
is an act of legislation due to the Unionists of Ireland, who 
have made large sacrifices and acquiesced in much adverse 
legislation in order to support the Union; but more even it is 
of absolute necessity from an Imperial point of view. It 
cannot be tolerated that foreign and colonial policy should be 
at the mercy of an artificially independent party pledged to 
thwart Imperial administration by hostile criticism and by 
impeding the grant of necessary supplies in the House of 
Commons. 

But it is of absolute necessity to seize the opportune 
moment. Few remember that this Parliament has not more 
than two or three Sessions of existence, nor do they realise 
the necessity of dissolution immediately following redistribu- 
tion where so large a number of seats, twenty Irish and three 
Welsh, have to be transferred to other portions of the United 
Kingdom. It is possible that objections may be raised and 
difficulties imagined; it may be objected that it may be 
difficult to select which seats in Ireland are to be retained 
and which suppressed. That has already been provided for 
in the second schedule to Mr. Gladstone’s last Home-rule Bill, 
which specified the constituencies in Ireland he proposed 
should be represented in the Imperial Parliament. Some may 
object that redistribution would involve an entire recasting 
of the present system, and necessitate equal electoral districts 
irrespective of county and borough boundaries, but the 
number to be transferred is so small relative to the whole 
total of the Members of the House of Commons that it would 
be easy to allot that number of seats among the constituencies 
in the manufacturing districts and metropolitan counties and 
boroughs. 

Again, as “A. V. D.” points out, a demand will very pro- 
bably be made for “ One man, one vote” whenever “ One vote, 
one value ” is proposed. This will have to be dealt with at the 
time, and it is possible that it will be found to be a demand 
that can be fairly and safely conceded. One further objection 
may be that among the conditions of the Act of Union the 
representation of Ireland was fixed at one hundred and three, 
and that it would be a breach of faith to vary it; but the 
alteration in the proportion of population would alone be an 
answer, even if the disestablishment of the Church and 
equalisation of financial liabilities were not sufficient. There 
should also be one provision inserted in any Bill, the 
abolition of the illiterate vote. The gross abuse in Ireland of 
this species of vote is so flagrant, and the number who make 
use of it, as compared with England and Scotland, is so out 
of proportion, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon the matter, 
but with all the present facilities of elementary education it 
is impossible that this vote can be maintained or defended. 
It is absurd to contend that at the present day there can be 
any man s0 illiterate as to be unable to distinguish names on 
a ballot-paper printed ia clear type. 

The real question, then, now is during which of the next 
two Sessions this measure should be introduced, always 
remembering the consequent dissolution of Parliament; when- 
ever it is introduced it is essential that it should be the one 
great measure of the Session, to be carried through by all 
the influence and power of the present Government majority. 
Saving the necessary legislation required for the military 
services, no other legislative measures, whether they dally or 
not with public healtk, should be proposed. 

There is, I thins, only one portion of your correspondent 
“A.V. D.’s” letter to which exception may be taken. He 
expresses some hesitation or doubt as to the Irish Local 
Government Act of the last Session. I only can feel that 
it was an act of the highest policy to assimilate the local 
administration of Ireland to that of England and Scotland; 
and though the measure is faulty in some of its details and 
will require further improvement, I am sanguine from experi- 
ence of over twenty-two years as a chairman of a local body 
that in the greater number of counties in Ireland local 
government will be administered with as great a regard for 
efficiency and economy as in the sister countries. It is 
possible that in one or two counties in the West, where 
unrest has hitherto been the normal condition, there may 
be abuses; but time and self-interest will, I think, correct 
this state of things. I have little fear of the empty threats 


of thirty-two little anti-English Parliaments indulged in by 
some few Irish agitators; and I feel sure that in time Irish- 
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men of all classes and creeds will recognise the honest 
endeavours of the Unionist party to equalise all over the 
three kingdoms civic rights, responsibilities, and liabilities.— 
Ian, Sir, &c, 


Abbeyleix, Ireland. DE VESCI. 





THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’] 


Srr,—I read with great interest the letter of your corre- 
spondent in the Spectator of September 24th drawing atten- 
tion to the remarkable prophecies of Sayid Hassan el 
Morghani, and their strange fulfilment. In the Eastern 

Soudan the seer is still regarded with the utmost veneration, 

and, as a prophet, is esteemed inferior only to Mahomet him- 

self. His predictions are constantly in the mouths of the 
Arabs, some of them even more marvellous, though perhaps 

less authentic, than those recorded in Captain Machell’s 

“Memoirs of a Soudanese Soldier.” Sayid Hassan died, as 

he had foretold, some years before the commencement of the 

Mahdist rebellion; but his fame survived him, and increased 

more and more as the prophecies attributed to him attained 

fulfilment. His tomb, which is situated in the Khatmeia 

suburb of Kassala, has acquired great local celebrity as a 

place of pilgrimage, and is frequented by large numbers of 

pious natives. The sick from miles around are brought there 

to be cured of their diseases, while no respectable Moslem 
would allow a Friday to pass without paying a visit to the 

shrine and repeating a ‘“‘ Fatha” over the prophet’s grave. 

The shrine itself has suffered, like the rest of Kassala, 

from the intolerant iconoclasm of the Mahdi’s followers. 

There remain only the battered walls of a roofless mud hut, 

surrounded by the regulation circle of scrappy linen flags, 
while the great mosque hard by has fared no better. But ten 

years of Dervish occupation, though they have obliterated 
most of the marks of his temporal greatness, could not 

eradicate from the Arab mind the Morghani’s saintly reputa- 

tion. The tribes, freed at last from the upstart religious 

despotism, have returned all the more surely to their old 

beliefs. Sayid Ali, the present head of the Morghani family, 

and grandson of the famous Sayid Hassan, has lately been 

reinstated at Kassala under English auspices, after fifteen 

years of exile at Suakin. He is invested with all the inherited 

sanctity of his forefathers, and it would be difficult to over- 

estimate the importance attached by the natives to the 

restoration of their religious “guide.” A great influx of 

Arabs, all anxious to settle down in the neighbourhood, 
signalised his return. The Morghani had come back, and 

Kassala was therefore once more a safe and desirable place 

of residence. The holy man is a mere youth, somewhat 

effeminate in appearance, but showing all the signs of his 

aristocratic descent. His influence over his flock is remark- 
able; it is curious to see grey-bearded Sheikhs, the heads of 

important tribes, grave with the weight of years and 

experience, creeping, bare-footed and on all fours, into the 

holy presence, and asking advice and blessing from this 
smooth-faced boy. Nor has the Morghani any idea of allow- 

ing his powers to lapse. In the spring of this year he gave a 
very effective little display of his authority. The occasion 
was the close of the long fast of Ramadan, which culminates 
in the “ Aed,” or festival of the lesser Bairam. The “Aed” 
was fixed, as usual, for a certain day, the first of the new 
month. Provisions were laid in, meat, a scarce luxury, pur- 
chased, and all preparations made for the celebration of the 
feast. But it was not to be. On the evening of the last day 
of Ramadan, Sayid Ali suddenly announced that he could 
not see the new moon. The old month was, therefore, not 
concluded, the feast must be postponed, and the trying fast 
continued for yet another day. Dire was the disappointment 
of the would-be revellers, at this act of religious tyranny ; 
but though meat is dear in Kassala, and in that hot climate 
will not keep good for more than a few hours, I do not think 
any one ventured to break his fast. ’Tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good; and the Christian Abyssinians 
looked distinctly fatter, next day, for Moslem abstention. In 
‘the reconstruction of ruined Kassala, the renovation of the 
great Morghani mosque will be an important item. It was 
once the finest building in that part of the country, and even 
| Dervish destructiveness has failed to entirely demolish it. 
Its original architect, a Soudanese negro, was carried off into 
ptivity at Omdurman, and the Arabs have a tradition that 





he is the only man who can rebuild it. It would be interest. 


ing to learn whether he was among the rescued prisoners of 
the Khalifa.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brighton, September 26th. H. Martin, 





THE PACIFICATION OF THE SOUDAN, 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEctTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—The very striking vaticination of Sayid Hassan ¢ 
Morghani to which you have drawn attention in the Spectator 
of September 24th may not unfitly be followed by another, 
The brave sailor son of the late Sir Robert Peel went up the 
Nile and across the Nubian Desert in 1851. That, of course, 
was long before the iniquities of Ismail had brought Egypt 
low, and therefore before the English occupation had come 
within measurable distance. When he reached Khartoum he 
wrotein his journal as follows :—* Khartoum on the conquest 
of the country by the Egyptians only a few years back, did 
not even exist. It is now a very rising city. ..... From its. 
position, it would soon, under a good government, become a 
place of the first importance.” Then, in a singularly eloquent 
description of the course of the river Nile, he says:— 
“Surely the hand of the Almighty has traced it across the 
desert, that it might be the union of distant nations, 
Attacked on every side, receiving no supplies, but supporting 
an immense irrigation, threatened by the sand of the desert, 
or hemmed in by mountains, its surface lapped by a devouring 
heat, it holds on its course in all its unity and in all its. 
majesty, and is as great at Cairo as at Khartoum. ..... Its 
mission is not yet accomplished,—it is waiting patiently to be 
the road to civilise Africa. But it is not an Eastern nation, 
and not the Mahommedan religion, that can do it; and I am 
one of those who hope and believe that Providence wil! 
destine it for England. An English Government and a 
handful of Englishmen could do it and could keep it.” The 
passages will be found, with other like words, on pp. 63-65 of 
a“ Ride Through the Nubian Desert.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Close, Exeter. W. J. Epmonps, 





THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 
[To Tux Epiror oF THE “Spectraror.’’} 

Srr,—Now that we are at Khartoum and higher, has not the 
gauge of the Uganda railway already become of immediate 
practical interest ? The question was raised in the House of 
Commons on the original vote, but was allowed to drop. The 
gauge of the Egyptian railways of the Upper Nile is 3ft. Gin, 
that of the Cape railways the same. There is every prospect 
(pace Major Marchand) of their being connected, Uganda 
furnishing the link; wherefore the Uganda railway is being 
laid down on the metre gauge! What can possibly be the 
reason? The saving effected by a reduction of gauge by 
22 in. is flatly infinitesimal; and if it was proposed to import 
second-hand metre gauge stock from India, it is now the fact 
that tenders for new stock are being frequently invited in 
England. The time may be still distant when through coaches 
from Mombasa will need attaching to the Cape-Egypt mail; 
but as they some day certainly will, why prevent it in 
advance—for fun? The mistake can still be undone at a 
trifling cost. The writer at least is curious to see whether it 
will be allowed to become permanent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. C. 8. 





PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—I have had experience of a Parochial Council such as: 
you speak of for fifteen years in two parishes. The Council I 
left six years ago is still going strong with my successor. I 
am convinced that they are altogether good. They afford just 
that constitutional means of making haste slowly, while 
opinion matures, that we want; they increase the sense of 
responsibility, and they instruct. The parson must be abso- 
lutely loyal to the principle. I remember once going behind 
my Council and being called sharply to order by the parish 
Hampden; it did me good, and I learnt my lesson. The great 
moral advantage is that the parson has free speech without 
b-ing suspected of at once going to do as he likes, and that 
mutual trust grows up. I enclose our rules, from which you 
will see that our franchise is congregational. I would prefer 
to let any bond-fide worshipper of the Church register him- 
self on the roll either at the church where he worships, or a& 
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the church of the parish where he resides, but not on both. 
I enclose three agenda papers, from which you will see that 
besides routine matters such questions as (1) the criticism of 
the music as not sufficiently congregational, (2) the use of the 
Revised Version, (3) the regulation of lay-service, and (4) a 
gecond holy table. All came before the Council and were 
settled by them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Escreet, Rector of Woolwich. 

P.S.—The following from Selden’s “Table-Talk” is an 
qnteresting commentary on the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
speech at the Church Congress:—“ There must be some 
Laymen in the Synod to overlook the Clergy lest they spoil 
the Civil work. Just as when the good woman puts a cat 
into the Milk-House to kill a mouse, she sends her maid to 
dook after the cat lest the cat should eat up the cream.” 





NAMES OF MULTITUDE FOR BIRDS, &c. 
[To THE EpitTor or THE “Spectator,” ] 
§S1r,—In Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book some curious in- 
formation may be found as to these names. The writer, 
presumably Mr. Washington Irving himself, walking in the 
garden of Bracebridge Hall with ‘“ Master Simon,” remarks 
on the beauty of a flock of peacocks, to which the worthy 
jittle gentleman, his companion, answers that it is not 
worrect to say a flock, ‘ We speak of a muster of peacocks, 
a bevy of quails, a skulk of foxes,” observes Master Simon. 
Every sportsman, of course, knows the expression a covey 
of partridges and a flight of wild duck, and speaking of 
¢he stronghold of the otter the word holt is used. Can 
any of your hunting readers say why ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp F. Jupp. 
Longley Old Hall, Huddersfield, September 2cth. 





PRAYER-BOOK REFORM. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “Specrator.’’] 
Si1z,—Some weeks ago I wrote a letter to the Spectator urging 
the necessity of Prayer-book reform. Other letters followed, 
but the writers drifted into the discussion of “ sacerdotalism,” 
and my main point was lost sight of. May I venture to 
suggest that if the ‘“comprehensiveness” about which so 
much is written is really desired it can only be effected by a 
vevision of the Prayer-book? As it is, very few clergymen 
observe all the rubrics strictly, but if a few practical 
changes were made there would be no place for “the 
miserable Zu quoque” (as Dr. Kitto well calls it in his 
letter to the Times), which is the sole ritualistic argument, 
and which is iterated and reiterated in different words until 
people lose sight of the low ground on which it is based. 
We are in danger of “ Prayer-book-olatry” superseding 
“‘Bibliolatry,” whereas if the Church of England would set 
about reform on the lines of the American Prayer-book we 
should have something worth calling ‘‘ comprehensiveness.” 
As it is, I fear the Bishops will advise a few prominent 
ritualists not to talk about the Mass, &c., for the next few 
months, and by this time next year we shall have all the 
abases back with additions. Perhaps this may be considered 
anjust to the Bishops, but can we expect anything better 
after the way they have manipulated the Lambeth Judgment? 
Then the one thing which was promised to non-ritualists was 
that the “ manual acts” should be seen. How many Bishops 
celebrate so as to allow the congregation to see them? 
I have seen a good many Bishops celebrate since the 
Judgment, and I do not remember seeing one take a position 
which enabled the people to sce the aforesaid acts. And the 
younger clergy all consecrate with their backs to the people. 
I ventured to mention the subject to one Bishop, and he said, 
“Tf there were any of the congregation at the sides they 
could see what I did.” This was an obvious evasion. I 
asked a brother clergyman why he consecrated this way. He 
was more ingenuous than the Bishop, for he promptly 
replied, “How can I turn my back on my God?” These 
replies are not encouraging as to the consideration that the 
unfortunate members of “the comprehensive Church” who 
belong to the parties of Simeon and Maurice will receive at 


the hands of the dominant section. —I am, Sir, &c., 
c. BH. B: 





BANANAS. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”] 
31z,—In the interesting article on “Bananas” in the Spectator 
2 September 24th there occur the following remarks, viz. :— 








“Wherever the plant has been introduced, whether in the 
form of the plantain or ‘cooking’ variety, or of the banana, it 
has brought plenty and prosperity.” With reference to this 
definition of the plantain it has to be asked, On what 
authority is it designated the “cooking” variety? In India, 
the native country of the plant, the numerous varieties of the 
fruit are universally known to Anglo-Indians under the 
general name of plantain, and the term “ banana” is never 
used. In Arabic, and some cognate Indian languages, the 
name of the plantain is Mouz, and from this the botanical 
name of the genus—Musa—is obviously derived. The term 
“ plantain,” it may be further stated, is older than “ banana,” 
and derived from the designation platano, a Spanish name, 
under which the plant was introduced into the West Indies in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. On this account it 
seems to me that the term “ banana” must give place to that 
of “ plantain.” 

In some old books of Eastern travel the fruit is called 
Musa, Fig of India, or India Fig. In the Madras Presidency, 
the part of India with which I am best acquainted, the Tamil 
people speak of the following varieties of the plantain, viz. :— 

Poovalei, or Guindy plantain, a small fruit of exquisite flavour. 

Rusthalie, a larger and well-flavoured table plantain. 

Pevevalei, a small, pale-coloured, sweet fruit. 

Monden, a three-sided, coarse fruit used by natives for cooking 

and eating. 

Shev-valei, a big red, rather coarse fruit, believed by some Anglo- 

Indians to be the banana of the Western Hemisphere. 

Putchei laden, a long, curved, coarse, green-coloured fruit. 

The plantain is in India greatly esteemed as an article of food 
both by natives and English, and almost invariably appears : 
on the breakfast-table of the latter.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

G. Brp1e, Surgeon-General. 





A CROWNED QUEEN. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “Specraror.”’] 

Srr,—May I be permitted to say a few words in extenuation 
of the charge of wholesale plagiarism brought against me in 
the Spectator of September 24th, which is likely to do me 
seriousinjury ? My first novel dealing with affairs in Thracia, 
“An Uncrowned King,” which was suggested by a well- 
known passage in a letter of Lord Beaconsfield’s respecting 
the offer of the crown of Greece to Lord Stanley, was planned 
before the publication of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” but, 
unfortunately, appeared after it. In consequence, I was 
greeted on every side with the remark, “ This book would not 
have been written but for the success of ‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’” although my MS. had been in Messrs. Blackwood’s 
hands for three months when I first read Mr. Hope’s romance, 
The case is even harder with respect to the book at present 
under discussion, “ A Crowned Queen,” of which the complete 
MS. was forwarded to Messrs. Blackwood six months before 
“ Rupert of Hentzan” began to appear in serial form. It is 
true that it concerns the vicissitudes of a foreign Queen and 
of an Englishman on foreign soil (I think this will be found 
to be the whole extent of the resemblance to which your 
reviewer refers so scathingly), but it would have required 
prophetic powers to avoid this at the time the book was 
written, when Mr. Hope’s sequel was not even announced. 
The concluding story of the series, on which I am at present 
engaged, deals with a subject which has not, so far as Iam 
aware, been touched upon in English fiction, but Iam quite 
prepared to hear before long that Mr. Hope is treating it ina 
novel which will appear just a month before mine. I have no 
wish to complain of these coincidences, entirely accidental 
and unavoidable as they are, but if your well-known courtesy 
should allow my letter to remain on record, it may save me 
from similar charges in your columns in the future—lI am, 
Sir, Xe., 

Eastbourne, September 26th. Sypney C. GRIER. 

[We publish Mr. Grier’s letter, as he requests, though we 
are unable to reproach ourselves in the matter. Reviewers 
can only take books as they find them.—Ep. Spectator.} 








POETRY. 





THE LAST CHURCH. 
FRIEND, when the dews are falling, 
When the red sunset fades, 
When summer owls are calling 
Deep in the darkening glades; 
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Some day we shall see beckoning 
A spire over the hill, 

A Church beyond our reckoning, 
One Church still. 


It will be dark when we get there, 
With a dim light inside, 

The lich-gate open set there, 
The west door open wide, 

Twelfth century triple moulded, 
Chevrony, billetty, beak, 

No church-locking clerk to be scolded, 
No keys to seek. 


We shall find no organ pealing, 
No singing boys to hear, 

Only twelve weepers kneeling, 
Six and six by a bier: 

We shall not see their faces 
Cowled and turned to the East, 

But there will be left two places 

- Behind the priest. 


There we shall take our places 
Turning still to the East, 
Close to the altar-paces, 
Close to the kneeling priest; 
And the light from the silver candles 
Will glint on the cope on his back, 
On the silver coffin handles, 
All else being black. 


We shall take no heed of the prophets 
Dark in the grisaille glass, 

Of pannelled quatrefoil soffits, 
Of low-side window and brass ; 

But looking still to the altar, 
Follow the monotone, 

Change and change withont falter 
Versicle antiphone. 


Dirige, de profundis 
For the Churches of the past, 
Deus obruimur undis 
Is this Church to be last ? 
And the lights will seem to us lowcr, 
The altar-candles dim, 
And the voices softer and slower, 
A funeral hymn. 


Yet our hearts shall not falter 
Kneeling behind the priest, 
Turning still to the altar, 
Looking still to the East : 
Illi hora admonebor 
The present is as the past, 
Tuum vultum intuebor 


In that Church last. 
J. MEADE FALENER, 
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THE BISMARCK MEMOIRS.* 

THE scandalous, as well as the political, curiosity of Europe 
will be amply gratified by the publication of these volumes of 
secret history. Dr. Busch’s diaries will be as fruitful » 
source of information to a future age as the voluminous 
records of Procopius proved to Gibbon; the future historian 
will depict the reign of the Emperor William from the 
journals of the secretary of Bismarck, much as the historian 
of Lausanne described the wars of Justinian from the 
chronicles of the secretary of Belisarius. The passages which 
Gibbon (with real or affected modesty) was compelled to 
leave veiled in the decent obscurity of a learned language, the 
translator of Dr. Busch has indicated by dashes and asterisks. 
“Once I am dead you can tell everything you like, absolutely 
everything you know,” said Bismarck. Dr. Busch has 
speedily availed himself of the permission, and the omissions 
are few. 

To those who are not acquainted with the methods by 





* Bismarck; some Secret Pages of his History, Being a Diary kept by Dr. 
Moritz Busch. 3 vols, 30s.] sila aiead 
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which the German Press is corrupted or directed, these 
volumes will come as a surprising revelation; for nearly 
twenty-five years Dr. Busch was (with some short intervals) 
in daily and familiar communication with the Chan- 
cellor, and was employed by him solely in watching ang 
“inspiring” the newspapers. “TI intend to get you to write 
notes and articles for the papers from such particulars ang 
instructions as I may give you, for, of course, I cannot; 
myself write leaders.” As a matter of fact, many articles 
were actually dictated by Bismarck, and newspapers will 
discover, for the first time, the identity of their illustrions, 
contributor. The elaborate organisation which Bismarck 
devised, for using newspapers for political purposes, is a 
compliment to the power of the Press; but it is strange to 
observe the depths to which a great statesman was habitually 
compelled tostoop. All this Dr. Busch describes with the most 
entire frankness, and the reader lays down the last volume with 
mixed amazement at the iron determination of the statesman, 
the splendid aim for which he worked, his perfect unselfish. 
ness, and, on the other hand, his unscrupulous brutality, his: 
malignant spitefulness, and the baseness of his diplomatic: 
methods. Bismarck was a veritable pupil of Frederick the 
Great ; and we may hesitate to envy the country which hap. 
endured the rule of two such masters. 


In the present review we must endeavour rather to describe 
the contents than to reproduce the substance of these lengthy 
volumes. The first is concerned with the Franco-German 
War. Dr. Busch, who accompanied Bismarck, gives a most 
graphic account of all he saw and heard. We are transported 
alternately from the field of battle to the dinner-table of the 
Chancellor. Since the Life of Johnson was pubtished, we 
doubt whether any Boswell has so conscientiously recorded 
his notes and observations. The second volume deals chiefly 
with Bismarck’s life in the Wilhelmstrasse and German 
politics. The third volume covers the death of the Emperor 
Frederick and the period of Bismarck’s retirement to 
Friederichsruh. Bismarck, we need hardly say, is treated by: 
our author as an idol,—a hero who can do no wrong. Bat in 
spite of this adulation, or perhaps rather on account of it, the 
worst side and basest attitude of the great Chancellor are often 
apparent. His methods of provoking France to war, his share: 
in tampering with the famous Ems telegram, his atter 
contempt for those who assisted in postponing the 
bombardment of Paris, are recorded in his own words. 
The latter parts of the book are filled with his intrigues 
against the Emperor Frederick, the old Empress Augusta 
and the influence of the English Royal Family on the 
politics of Germany. It was the Empress Frederick who 
inspired Bismarck’s special animosity, being “ always an 
Englishwoman, a channel for English influence, an instru- 
ment for the furtherance of English interests.” Bismarck 
resisted the Battenberg marriage as an attempt of Queen 
Victoria to estrange Russia from Germany. Here is @ 
specimen of what Bismarck confided to Dr. Busch; there is 
much more in the same style :— 

“The question now is as to the marriage of the Battenberger 
to Princess Victoria, which the Queen of England has in view. 
Three years and more ago, undor the old master, it was actively 
promoted by her daughter, the present Empress, at first in secret. 
As soon as I then heard of it I made representations to the 
Emperor, verbally and in writing. He allowed himself to be con- 
vinced by the reascns I adduced, and refused to give his consent, 
although she said the Princess loved him. Of course, he is a 
handsome man, with a fine presence; but I believe ber nature is 
such that she would accept any other suitor, providing he were 
manly. Moreover, that is entirely beside the question. We mnst 
look at the political objections and dangers. The old Queen is 
fond of match-making, like all old women, and she may have 
selected Prince Alexander for her granddaughter because he is a 
brother of her son-in law, the husband cf her favourite daughter, 
Beatrice. But obviously her main objects are political—a per- 
manent estrangement between ourselves and Russia—azd if she 
were to come here for the Princess’s birthday there would be the 
greatest danger that she would get her way. In family matters 
she is not accustomed to contradiction, and would immediately 
bring the parson with her in ker travelling-bag and the bride- 
groom in her trunk, and the marriage would come off at once. 
Probably the Battenberger, too, would have been here by this 
time if I had not stepped in, for they are in a mighty hurry over 
there in London.” 

For England and the English, Bismarck, as we know, had 
neither love nor admiration. Lord Beaconsfield is described: 
as the Queen’s cunning old Semitic adviser. Of Mr. Glad- 
stone he says :—“ Professor Gladstone perpetrates one piece: 
of stupidity after another. He has alienated the Turks; he 
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commits follies in Afghanistan and at the Cape, and he does 


not know how to manage Ireland. There is nothing to be done 
with him.” Indeed, almost the only Englishman who does 
not share the venomous abuse showered on his countrymen 
is Mr. Odo Rassell, afterwards Lord Ampthill :— 


«The Chancellor, speaking of his friend Dietze, talked of his 
natural inborn heartiness,—politesse du coeur. Abeken asked if 
that term was originally French, as Goethe uses it—Hijlichkeit des 
Herzens? ‘It must come from the German, [ fancy.’ ‘It cer- 
tainly does,’ replied the Chief. ‘It is only to be found amongst 
the Germans. I should call it the politeness of good-will —good 
nature in the best sense of the word, the politeness of helpful 
penevolent feeling. You find that amongst our common soldiers, 
although, of course, it is sometimes expressed rather crudely. 
The French have not got it. They only know the politeness of 
hatred and envy. It would be easier to find something of the 
kind amongst the English,’ headded; and then went on to praise 
Odo Russell, whose pleasant natural manner he greatly appreciated. 
‘At first one thing aroused a little suspicion against him in my 
mind. I have always heard and found that Englishmen who 
know French well are not worth much, and he speaks quite 
excellent French. But he can also express himself very well in 
German.’ ” 


Of good stories, in the sense of anecdotes which can be re- 
nembered, there are singularly few; and when Dr. Busch 
announces “‘a lovely story which the Chancellor told me,” it is 
usually how he lighted bis cigar in some place where smoking 
is forbidden, or succeeded in making some one else drunk. 
Here are specimens of table-talk selected at random :—~ 


“During dinner the subject of ‘ William Tell’ was introduced, 
{cannot now remember how, and the Minister confessed that, 
even as a boy, he could not endure that character ; first, because 
he shot at his own son, and secondly, because he killed Gessler in 
atreacherous way. ‘It would have been more natural and noble 
tomy mind if, instead of shooting at the boy, for after all the 
best archer might hit him instead of the apple, he had immedi- 
ately shot down the Governor. That would have been legitimate 
wrath provoked by a cruel command. But the lurking and 
skulking is not to my taste. It is not the proper style for a 
hero, not even for franctireurs,’” 

“Tn the course of the conversation, which turned on mythology, 
the Chief said he could never endure Apollo, who flayed Marsyas 
out of conceit and envy, and slew the children of Niobe for 
similar reasons. ‘Heis the genuine type of a Frenchman, one 
who cannot bear that another should play the flute better than, 
or as well as, himself.’” 

“He had a pleasant recollection of fresh-river lampreys, of 
which he could eat eight or ten; he then praised schniipel, a kind 
of whiting, and the Elbe salmon, the latter being ‘a happy 
mean between the Raltic salmon and that of the Rhine, which is 
too rich for me.’ With regard to bankers’ dinners, ‘ nothing is 
considered good unless it is dear—no carp because it is com- 
paratively cheap in Berlin, but sander (a kind of perch-pike) 
because it is diflicult to carry. Asa matter of fact I do not care 
for these, and just as little for lampreys, of which the flesh is too 
soft forme. But I could eat marena every day of the week. I 
almost prefer them to trout, of which I only like those of a 
medium size, weighing about half-a-pound. The large ones that 
are usually served at dinners in Frankfurt, and which mostly 
come from the Wolfsbriinnen near Heidelberg, are not worth 
much. They are expensive, and so one must have them. That’s 
also the way at Court with oysters. They don’t eat any in 
aes when the Queen is present, as they are too cheap 

ere.’” 


“There were cognac, red wine, and a sparkling Mayence wine 
on the table. Somebody mentioned beer, saying that probably 
we should be unable to obtain it. The Minister replied :—‘ That 
18 no loss! The excessive consumption of beer is deplorable. It 
makes men stupid, lazy, and useless. It is responsible for the 
democratic nonsense spouted over the tavern tables. A good 
tye whiskey is very much better.’ ” 


This is an old story, and, we believe, wrongly attributed to 
Bismarck :— 


“One day the Count was walking in the Summer Garden at 
St. Petersburg, and met the Emperor, with whom, as a Minister 
in high favour, his relations were somewhat unreserved. The 
two, after strolling on together for awhile, saw a sentry posted in 
the middle of a grass plot. Bismarck took the liberty to ask 
what he was doing there. The Emperor did not know, and 
questioned the aide-de-camp, who was also unable to explain. 
‘The aide-de-camp was then sent to ask the sentry. His answer 
was, ‘It has been ordered,’ a reply which was repeated by every 
one of whom the aide-de-camp inquired. The archives were 
searched in vain—a sentry had always been posted there. At 
last an old footman remembered that his father had told him 
that the Empress Catherine had once seen an early snowdrop on 
a ae and had given instructions that it should not be 

Cc (2) _* 


So far we have dealt with the lighter portions of the book. 
The serious student of recent history will find some new light 
thrown upon the relations of Bismarck and the old Emperor 

illiam, and the speediness with which the enthusiasm of 
the Chancellor’s followers at the present Emperor’s accession 








evaporated. The causes of the rupture between the old 
Chancellor and the young Emperor are traced. These are 
Bismarck’s reflections :— 


“Things have gone more rapidly than I imagined they would, 
I thought he would be grateful if I remained with him for a few 
years, but I find that, on the contrary, he is simply longing with 
his whole heart to get rid of me in order that he may govern 
alone—with his own genius—and cover himself with glory. He 
does not want the old Mentor any longer, but only docile tools. 
But I cannot make genuflexions nor crouch under the table like 
a dog. He wants to break with Russia, and yet he has not the 
courage to demand the increase of the army from the Liberals in 
the Reichstag. I have succeeded in winning their confidence in 
St. Petersburg and obtain proofs of it everyday. Their Emperor 
is guided by my wishes in what he does and in what he refrains 
from doing. What will they think there now? And also other 
expectations which I cannot fulfil, together with the intrigues of 
courtiers, rudeness and spying, watching with whom I hold inter- 
course! My retirement is certain. I cannot tack on as a tail to 
my career the failures of arbitrary and inexperienced self-conceit 
for which I should be responsible.” 


Dr. Busch has rescued from oblivion or destruction some 
remarkable letters which were preserved among Bismarck’s 
private correspondence. But these, as well as the numerous 
extracts from inspired newspapers, are chiefly material for 
historians. He has drawn a most remarkable picture of a 
great statesman; but we cannot say he has added to the 
reputation of his hero. With this we must resign the work 
to the diligence and curiosity of the patient reader. 





OLD VIRGINIA.* 

Wuat is meant by “Old Virginia”? This is not a question 
which can be answered very briefly. The name itself dates 
from 1585, and is a very free transliteration of the Indian words 
Win-gan-da-coa, themselves a polite but irrelevant answer to 
the question of an early explorer. The Englishman asked 
the Indian the name of his country, and the Indian, not 
knowing what he meant, civilly replied, “ What fine clothes 
you wear!” The adventurers reported that they had visited 
a country of this name, and Queen Elizabeth suggested that 
it should be represented by Virginia. The region included 
at first the whole coast, from Florida up to Canada, with a 
Hinterland of quite uncertain depth. About a quarter ofa 
century later, North Virginia, afterwards to become New 
England and New Netherlands, was divided off. Later on 
(1632-1732) Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia assumed 1 
separate existence. Here we have Mr. Fiske’s subject. The 
northern offshoot is to receive separate treatment under the 
title of “ Dutch and Quaker Colonies”; the southern sub- 
divisions are dealt with here. 

One of the earliest, and certainly not the least famous, oi 
Virginian heroes was Captain John Smith. He had gone 
through adventures sufficient to make up a passable romance— 
being thrown overboard, as a heretic Jonah, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and slaying three Turks in single combat before the 
walls of a Transylvanian town, are two of them—and was but 
twenty-seven when he landed with the first Virginian colony 
in Chesapeake Bay (May 13th, 1607). About six months 
afterwards came the adventure which was to make him 
famous. He was exploring on the Chickahominy River, 
when a party of Indians captured him. He was taken to 
their camp, and was about to be tortured to death when a 
young girl of the tribe, Pocahontas—she was then thirteen— 
rescued him. Professor Fiske, we are glad to see, vindicates 
the truth of the story, pointing out that the adverse 
criticism really is founded in ignorance of Indian manners 
and customs. The incident was not at all unusual. It 
frequently happened that an Indian girl would claim 
a condemned prisoner as a lover, or an old chief adopt 
him asason. John Smith says that Pocahontas saved him 
at the risk of having her brains beaten out, and naturally 
thought so. Really she was in no danger; her interference 
was a regular and, as our author puts it, “not uncommon 
matter of business.” That Pocahontas had some special tie 
to the settlers is clear from the fact that but for her help 
they would probably have starved in the disastrous time 
before the arrival of Lord Delaware with the relieving expedi- 
tion on June 7th, 1610. It is a great satisfaction to have this 
bit of romance rescued from the sceptic; and a greater atill 
to feel sure that the man who, as one of his comrades put ft, 
“hated falsehood and covetousness more than death,” was 
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not a bragging liar. Smith was, indeed, no common man, 
and his departure in October, 1609—he was disabled by an 
accident and compelled to go home—nearly brought the 
colony toanend. It numbered five hundred when he left; 
eight months later only sixty were left, a haggard company, 
wasted with famine and fever. They had actually abandoned 
the settlement when Lord Delaware’s longboat with a 
message of approaching help came in sight. 

Under Lord Delaware’s wise rule the colony grew and 
prospered. Its people soon discovered the source which was 
to give them riches more substantial than the fabulous 
gold-mines which had aroused their early hopes. They began 
to grow tobacco. “A true history of tobacco,” says Mr. 
Moncure Conway, quoted by Professor Fiske, “would be the 
history of English and American liberty.” The new herb 
had many enemies. Prudent persons thought, not without 
reason, that it was imprudent to stake the future of the 
colony on what might be a passing fashion. Attempts were 
made to limit the cultivation in favour of more useful pro- 
ducts. The greedy hands of monopolists were stretched out 
to grasp it. One Act forbade any planter to raise more than 
two thousand plants in one year’s crop; King James I. con- 
strained the Company at home te introduce not less than 
40,000 1b. annually of Spanish growth; Charles I. tried, but 
tried in vain, to get all the trade into his own hands. But 
tobacco and liberty were too strong for him. 

Yet an enemy of the “ weed” might make out a formidable 
case against it in this very matter of its connection with liberty. 
Its cultivation demanded a supply of labourers. These were 
not to be found in emigrants of the type which subdued the 
New England wildernesses. These men would not labour for 
others. The Virginian latifundia had to be supplied from 
other sources. At first offenders against justice were sent 
out to cultivate the tobacco fields of the New World. When 
this supply failed, kidnappers set to work. When both these 
sources ran dry, recourse was had to“the negro, and the vast 
edifice of Southern slavery was built up, to be brought to the 
ground, some two centuries later, by one of the most frightful 
convulsions recorded in history. 

Closely connected with this subject is a question which has 
been frequently discussed and on which Professor Fiske has a 
very instructive chapter,—Who were the ancestors of the 
Virginian aristocracy? “They are a race of convicts,” cried 
Dr. Johnson, enraged at the suggestion that some conces- 
sions might be made to the rebellions colonists. That a 
number of convicts were sent out to all the colonies, New 
England excepted, is certain; nor can it be denied that some 
few of them rose to wealth. But our author comes to the 
conclusion that, on the whole, the representative families of 
Virginia were not descended from convicts, or from indentured 
servants of any sort. “On the other hand, it is equally 
certain that no distinction between Virginia and New 
England, giving an aristocratic origin to the one and a 
plebeian to the other, can be maintained.” What difference 
there was was the later result of differing conditions of life. 
Professor Fiske writes :— 

“In Virginia the economic circumstances were very different 
from those of New England, and the effects were seen in a 
different kind of local institutions. In New England the system 
of small holdings facilitated the change from primogeniture to 
the Kentish custom of gavelkind, with which many of the 
settlers were already familiar, in which the property of an in- 
testate is equally divided among the children. In Virginia, on 
the other hand, the large estates, cultivated by servile labour, 
were kept together by the combined customs of primogeniture 
and entail, which lasted until they were overthrown by Thomas 
Jeiferson in 1776. In this circumstance, more than in anything 
else, originated the more aristocratic features in the local in- 
stitutions of Virginia. To this should be added the facts that 
before the eighteenth century there was a large servile class 
of whites, to which there was nothing even remotely analogous 
in New England; and that the introduction of negro slavery, 
which was beginning to assume noticeable dimensions about 
1670, served to affix a stigma upon manual labour.” 

Among the “neighbours” of Virginia the most important 
are the Carolinas. The foundation of a colony in this region 
had been talked of in the days of Charles I.; it was carried 
out in 1665, when Charles II. granted the territory to eight 
Lords, among whom the future Lord Shaftesbury was the most 
active. Shaftesbury himself had for guide and philosopher 
John Locke, who made a constitution for the infant State. 
This never took effect; fate always refuses to philosophers 
the chance to turn theories into facts; but it remains an 
interesting memorial of Locke’s practical genius, modified 


indeed greatly by Shaftesbury’s own ideas, but in one matter, 
complete liberty of conscience in matters of religion, 
representing faithfully its maker’s convictions. The early 
history of the colony is full of interest, especially when 
regarded in the light of after events. The “ Culpeper 
usurpation” was, for instance, a curious forewarning of later 
troubles. It was brought about by the Navigation Act, by 
which it was provided—for these obsolete tyrannies are now 
almost forgotten—that no goods could be imported into, or 
exported from, any of the King’s dominions except in English, 
Irish, or plantation built ships. The colonists grumbled, 
and before long their discontent came to a head :— 


“In December, 1677, a Yankee schooner, heavily armed and 
bearing a seductive cargo of rum and molasses, appeared in 
Pasquotank River. Her skipper, whose name was Gillam, had 
scarcely set foot on land when he was arrested by the governor 
and held to bail in £1,000. The astute Yankee, with an air of 
innocent surprise, meekly promised to weigh anchor at once and 
not return. Hereupona thirsty mob, maddening with the thought 
of losing so much rum, beset Gillam with entreaties to stay. 
Governor Miller was a man in whom bravery prevailed over 
prudence, and, hearing at this moment that Durant was on the 
schooner, he straightway boarded her, pistol in hand, and arrested 
that influential personage on a charge of treason. This rash act 
was the signal for an explosion. Culpeper’s mob arrested the 
governor and council, and locked them up. Then they took 
possession of the public records, convened the assembly, appointed 
new justices, made Culpeper governor, and, seizing npon £3,000 
of customs revenue collected by Miller for the king, they applied 
it to the support of this revolutionary government.” 


This, perhaps, was a storm in a tea-cup, but a century later 
there was a tempest, stirred up by similar causes, which 
certainly could not be so described. 

We have been able to give but a few specimens of the wealth 
of information, laboriously acquired and admirably set forth, 
which these two volumes contain. We are grateful for what 
has been already given us, and look forward with interest to 
what is promised. ¥ 





A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE.* 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, the wandering scion of a restless 
race, affords a striking example of the influence of heredity, 
and the truth of the adage that adventures are to the adven- 
turous. His father, a Scottish surgeon, emigrated to North 
America about the middle of the last century, and subse- 
quently took an active part in the War of Independence. 
After the war Dr. Gardner went to Mexico, and there took 
to wife the daughter of a Spanish mother and an English 
father, the son of a Major in the English Army, in his day a 
famous traveller, who perished in Africa. Of this match was 
born on the shores of Lake Superior, in 1785, the subject of 
these memoirs. Ten years later the family returned to 
Mexico, where Alexander was bronght up, and abode until 
his twenty-second year, when he went to Ireland, and there 
passed several years. How occupied is uncertain; according 
to his own account, “partly in preparing for a maritime 
life;” according to rumour, in the British Artillery, from 
which he deserted, a rumour denounced by his editor as 
utterly unworthy of credit. His editor is probably right. 
On the other hand, as Gardner proved himself a thorough 
soldier and an accomplished artillerist, he must have had 
some sort of military training, A knowledge of gunnery 
does not come by the light of Nature, and there can be no 
doubt that he acquired this knowledge, as also the strong 
brogue that never left him, between 1805 and 1812, a period 
of his history of which, as Major Pearse admits, little is 
known. Moreover, Gardner may have left the service without 
committing the crime of desertion, since, being possessed of 
means, nothing had been easier than to buy himself off. In 
1812 he was again in America, where he heard of his father’s 
death. Shortly afterwards, having realised his inheritance, 
he went to Spain, and thence to Cairo. The rest of his long 
life was spent in the East, much of it in the Panjab king- 
dom during the palmy days of Ranjit Singh. Gardner had 
the gift of expression, and took copious notes; and albeit 
many of his papers were lost, the materials placed at Major 
Pearse’s disposal have enabled him to produce one of the 
most stirring stories of travel and adventure we ever read. 
As to the credibility of the narrative, Sir Henry Yule, as 
quoted by the editor, says: “Colonel Gardner is not only 2 
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real person and one who has a real personal acquaintance 
with Badakshan and the Pamirs . . but he appears to 
have acquired the esteem of men like the late Sir Henry 
Durand, whose good opinion was of unusual worth.” Sir 
Henry Rawlinson said that “Colonel Gardner did cer- 
tainly visit Badakshan;” and again, that he “actually 
traversed the Gilgit Valley from the Indus to the Snowy 
Mountains, and finally crossed into Chitral, being, in 
fact, the only Englishman up to the present time (1872 
who has ever performed the journey throughout.” Sir 
Richard Temple, who has written an introduction to the 
book, regards the memoirs as being free from exaggeration, 
and speaks in the highest terms of Gardner’s pluck, enter- 
prise, and resource. Moreover, they bear the impress of 
truth; the man writes simply yet vividly, never striving after 
effect and never boasting. Yet the account of his adventures 
in Central Asia, as robber chief and soldier of fortune, is as 
strange and stirring, as full of battle, murder, and sudden 


death, as Dumas’s Three Musketeers and the Memoirs of 


Baron Marbot. 

For some time Gardner was in the service of Habib-ulla 
Khan, the nephew and sworn foe of the great Dost 
Mohammed Khan. He had been leading a wild life with a 
band of freebooters, when in the Kohistan region of the 
Cabnl country he encountered one of the Ameer’s outposts, 
who demanded the customary dues, meaning thereby black- 
mail. This being refused, force was tried, which resulted in 
the discomfiture of the gucrd, and, after a short interval, in 
the appearance of Habib-ulla Khan, splendidly mounted, and 
at the head of fifty horsemen. On which Gardner asked for 
a parley, and proffered the services of himself and his 
followers, which were readily accepted, and he was engaged 
as “Commandant of one hundred and eighty picked 
horse to be employed in forays into the enemy’s country, 
in levying contributions on caravans, and in seizing 
every morsel of baggage and property intended for Dost 
Mohammed Khan.” They were always in the saddle and on 
the warpath, and at one time had their outposts within 
twenty miles of Cabul, so that the Dost “dared not show his 
face in the whole mountain region.” 





going terrible hardships, they made for the cave of a priest of 
the Nimchu Kafirs, where they were kindly received by the 
saint and abode several days. On the day of their intended 
departure for the holy shrine of Hazrat on the south bank 
of the Oxus, the fugitives, to their delight, were joined by five 
old friends and comrades, another remnant of Habib-ulla 
Khan’s following. This raised the strength of the party to 
thirteen (one, who was badly wounded, had to be left behind), 
of whom, by general consent, Gardner took command. Thus 
reinforced and refreshed, they resumed their journey, and 
after several marches came in sight of a pass known as the 
Dara Salaiman, through which they had to go. Before they 
could reach it a body of fifty horsemen armed with matchlocks 
appeared, and tried to intercept them. But by hard riding 
Gardner’s party succeeded in making their point, when five 
men emerged from the pass and, in the name of the Kunduz 
chief, Mir Ali Murad, called on them to surrender, at the same 
time preparing to fire. On which Gardner and his men charged 
and the five of the enemy were killed. Meanwhile the fifty 
pursuers had come up and a second fight ensued, in which seven 
of the fugitives were slain and all severely wounded. Gardner 
himself received two more wounds, one in the groin from an 
Afghan knife, the other in the chest from a dirk. Fortunately, 
the survivors were not followed far, and amid a storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, succeeded in reaching the 
eastern mouth of the pass, and eventually a seclnded glen, 
where they halted and slept the whole of the next day. 
Deeming it now useless to try to reach Hazrat, they resolved 
to strike off towards the east and make for the Sbignan and 
Boler ranges, in whose wild fastnesses they felt sure of 
finding a safe retreat. 

Butallthis was merely a passage in Gardner’s eventfal career. 
He subsequently entered the Punjab and took service with the 
Afghan chiefs who then held Peshawur, and were conquered 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by whom he was made Comman- 
dant of his artillery, a post which he retained until he was 
transferred to the service of the Prime Minister, Dbyan 
Singh, who, with his brother, the famous Gnulab Singh, 
became the chief feudatories of the Sikh sovereignty. After 


None of the chief’s |} Dhyan Singh’s death he served Gulab Singh alone, and 


followers received pay; they “fed and fought in common played a part in most of the sanguinary revolutions which 


for the good cause of right against wrong.” Any money 
derived from their captures went towards general expenses. 
Habib-ulla Khan was an ideal Oriental warrior, a hero whom 


| 


came to pass after Ranjit’s death. 
The memoirs, as we have already mentioned, teem with 
incident, and contain the matter of a dozen dramas and tragic 


the Israelites of old would have delighted to honour; “the | plots. Againand again Gardner saved his life by audacity and 


champion of every fight, he seemed ubiquitous in action, his 
shout in the charge struck terror into the hearts of our 
enemies. ..... There was hardly one of us who was not at 
one time or other indebted to him for life, and not one who 
was not ready to pay the debt.” 


During this period of his life Gardner became a victim to 
the tender passion, and enjoyed a brief spell of domestic 
happiness. He fell in love with an Afghan Princess, and 
when they married the chief made him Commandant of a 
castello, or fort, near his own abode, where he was very happy 
for about two years, and became the father of a noble boy. 
Even in his old age Gardner could never mention this episode 
of his stormy career without tears, for it ended in a frightful 
tragedy. Dost Mohammed Khan proclaimed a Holy War 
against his nephew, and assailed him with his entire available 
force, some twelve thousand men. After a series of desperate 


encounters, Habib-ulla Khan’s strength was reduced to one | 


hundred and eighty sowars. In the last day’s fighting alone | 
| Even the pagri, adorned with the egret’s plume, allowed only 


Gardner lost fifty of his troop of ninety men. Hearing that 
the enemy had attacked his castello, he hurried to the rescue, 
but too late. His boy had been murdered, and his wife’s 
hand still clutched the knife with which she had killed her- 
self to avoid falling alive into the hands of Dost Mohammed 
Khan, All was over. Habib-ulla Khan returned to his 
stronghold in an inaccessible place near Parwan, and there 
with his own hand slew his wives and female slaves to “ pre- 
serve them from dishonour at the hands of the victorious 
faction.” The Prince’s misfortunes unhinged his mind, and 
it is believed that he shortly afterwards died while performing 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Gardner, wounded in the leg and neck, and seven other 
wounded men were left to escape as they could, a circum- 
Stance to which they probably owed their lives. Yet they 
were in desperate straits, having nothing but their horses and 
arms and nine or ten annas in copper coins. After under- 





high courage; but for his survival after so many perils he was 
perhaps even more indebted to his tact and presence of mind, 
and a rare capacity for winning the confidences of the Princes 
whom he served and the men whom he commanded. He 
must also have been ashrewd judge of character; his descrip- 
tions of the people with whom he came in contact are fall of 
interest. Mr. Andrew Wilson, author of The Abode of Snow, 
thus writes of him :— 

“Tt was something almost appalling to hear this ancient 
warrior discourse of what have now become almost prehistoric 
times, and relate his experiences in the services of Ranjit Singh 


and other kings and princes less known to fame...... Listen- 
ing to his graphic narrations, Central Asia vividly appeared as it 
was more than half a century ago, when Englishmen could 
traverse it, not only with tolerable safety, but usually as honoured 
guests.” 


Gardner’s personal appearance, even in his old age, is 
described as being peculiar and striking. Tall, spare, and 
erect, he was clothed from head to foot in the 79th tartan. 


to persons of high rank, was of tartan. Tae old min took a 
keen interest in public affairs, wrote much about the Russian 
advance towards India, and was a strong advocate of the 


| forward frontier policy which has lately been adopted. 


NM. 
dit 


After Gulab Singh, the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
had recovered the latter province with Gardner’s help, his 


| faithful follower received the reward of his long and loyal 


services. He was made Commander of the Ranbir Regiment 


| of Infantry and all the Kashmir Artillery, with a salary of five 


hundred rupees per mensem, which, together with the revenues 


| of some villages bestowed on him by the Maharaja, made him 


' comfortable for the remaining thirty years of his life. 


| constitution and his life in the open air. 


In the 
meanwhile he had married a second time, lived in good style, 
after the native fashion, and retained his activity of mind ta 
the very last, for which he had doubtless to thank his fine 
From long habit 
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Gardner became a complete Oriental, and outwardly, at least, 
conformed to the religion of Islam; but before his death he 
expressed a wish to lie among Christian men, and was buried 
in the military cemetery at Sealkot, the nearest English can- 
tonment. He passed away on January 22nd, 1877, in the 
ninety-second year of his age. “The field of adventure 
which attracted him,” writes his editor, “has ceased to offer 
inducements to the bold spirit of the wanderers, but there are 
yet dark places on the earth where they may do good work. 
‘Yo those who have in them the divine spark of enterprise 
these pages may not be without a suggestion and a lesson.” 





THE STORY OF CUBA* 

TE subject of Cuba possesses a deep interest at the present 
time, which is not likely to pass with the passing of the war. 
Its change of owners has so completely altered the political 
position of affairs, the tacit Anglo-American Alliance which 
it has produced has so singularly affected the mysterious 
quantity known as “the balance of power,” even in minds so 
unsympathetic as the French to Saxon ideas, and the future 
of the island, far and immediate, is so difficult to forecast, 
that a well-written and interesting history like Mr. Davey’s is 
likely to take its place as a text-book upon an absorbing sub- 
ject, independently of any passing interest which may attach 
to it as a mere question of the hour superseded by later 
developments in an impatient age. The writer understands 
his work well, and has the faculty of making it interesting 
even to those who have realised Cuba least. H + pictures 
of the virgin forests and the glorious vez-iation, of 
the rich colours and the ceaseless glow, with the mighty 
jungles where no two trees seem the same, and the 
feast of flowers is only rivalled by the variety of the 
znimal Jife—noxious and innoxious both—are drawn with 
true vividness if with great simplicity, and leave the 
stay-at-home worker more than ever wondering at the 
variety and mystery of a world and of a scheme which no 
possible line can fathom. Absolute amazement and a certain 
sense of fear were the principal sensations to which our 
chronicler pleads guilty when he first set foot in one of these 
pathless Cuban forests, where to traverse them you must 
either cut or burn your way. If you long for a bathe in the 
crystal lakes that you suddenly discover, your guide warns you 
that the bed swarms with snakes, and that noxious vapours 
will rise as the sun declines. “And so you hurry back, 
thanking Heaven all the time that you have a guide with you, 
for without his friendly aid you might wander round and 
round in this maze of luxuriant vegetation, never straying 
far from the point whence you started, and sink at last, 
exhausted, to die of hunger and thirst, with, it may be, a 
cluster of tempting poison-peaches dripping luscious but 
death-dealing syrup just above your parched lips. In forests 
such as these, stretching for leagues across the island, do the 
Cuban rebels pitch their camps.” 

It is 2 picture of another world, so akin in life and colour 
to the lazy beauties of the Alhambra or the Alcazar rather 
than to the busy push of life which we connect with 
the States—a little forgetfui, perhaps, that Florida is very 
little like New York—that a feeling of regret will cross 
our minds at times as we read that the Spaniards should 
have made of Crba so impossible a possession. Mr. Davey 
recalls us very often to the undoubted fact that many of the 
most far-sighted—and, we may add, the most humane—of 
American statesmen have from time to time expressed the 
decided opinion that some day the island must become part 
and parcel of the United States. The destinies were too 
strong. “If a gentleman who lives next door goes on firing 
off pistols in his house all day and night, I guess that after a 
time you must write to his landlord and say: ‘If you don’t 
turn the party out, I must,’” was an American’s summary of 
the war in our hearing. The absolute community of the 
commercial interests of Cuba with those of the States is as 
clear as Mr. Davey’s whole description of Cuban life makes 
the character of the place akin to that of Spain. The picture 
of the appearance of the race, both men and women, of their 
typical manners and customs, their convent-educations and 
their strict attendance at Mass, with their brightly lighted 
streets and theatres, and gay public places, conjures up a 
vivid memory of Andalusia,—of brightness, laziness, and 
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dirt. Nothing but the equalising power of a Government 
like that of the States, which has brought under its wing 
races so various, and welded together customs so diverse and 
so multiform, could succeed in fusing Cuba with the cause of 
civilisation and progress. The bull-fights, and hardly lesg 
cruel cock-fights, which our chronicler describes in a close 
spirit of observation, will vanish in the wake of the war, which 
is already beginning to be known, all allowance made for 
contemporary prejudice and the abuse of newspaper privilege, 
as the most large-hearted and humane that has yet been 
waged in the world’s story. In 1823 John Quincey Adams 
said :— 

“From a multitude of considerations, Cuba has become ay 
object of transcendent importance to the commercial and political 
interests of our Union. Its commanding position—the nature of 
its productions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and 
needing the returns of a commerce immensely profitable and 
mutually beneficial, give it an importance in the sum of our 
national interests with which that of no other foreign territory 
can be compared, and little inferior to that which binds tho 
different members of the Union together.” 


This is no doubt the position which has induced so many, who 
should have been wiser and looked deeper, to talk of a war ot 
aggression and a “ Naboth’s vineyard,” when the undoubted 
element of truth is that the commercial interests of the 
financiers in this instance led them to take the side of the 
vast majority of the people of the United States in their 
“unselfish sympathy for the unfortunate Cubans,” instead of 
ranging themselves against them, with all the baleful, or at 
all events fateful, power which the financiers of the day wield 
now in everything. It is becoming more and more probabl- 
that the Czar’s recent pronouncement, however unconscious 
the influence upon his part, was really prompted by the 
needs of the financiers in Russia, to whom the strain of 
armament is there becoming unbearable. 


Mr. Davey, though his sympathies, on the whole, are clear, 
deserves from his book a high reputation for impartiality. 
No special pleader in the cause, he gives us the means of 
thinking for ourselves as we go on. For instance, in telling 
his readers how the Cuban rebellion was mainiy worked from 
the headquarters of a network of secret societies established 
for five-and-forty years in New York under the name of the 
Gran Junta, or Cuban Revolutionary Agency, with branches 
in nearly every city on the seaboard of the two Americas, he 
expresses sympathy with the Spaniards in their grievance 
against the American Government in tolerating such an 
organised conspiracy while calling themselves a friendly 
Power. But he is at the same time ready with his answer. 
As long as the members of societies like these do not trans- 
gress the Jaw, it is impossible to suppress them in a free 
country; and it was to no purpose that President Cleveland 
adopted a strong course in the matter, and at the cost of 
many million dollars attempted to check the departure of 
filibusters to join the rebel forces. The experiment has 
frequently been tried in history, but in vain. In this 
instance, moreover, the Spaniards entirely failed to avail 
themselves of their opportunity to pacify the island. In 
the “superhuman energy and tact” which are demanded of 
any one who would restore order in Cuba the race are 
quite deficient. Cuba herself was wildly divided between the 
country party, who hated the Spaniards, and the enthusiastic 
Cubans of the towns, who welcomed the Spanish soldiers in 
the hope that they would suppress the rebellion without the 
intervention of America, alien to them in race and in religion. 
The writer has very little that is good to say of the Cuban 
rebels, and stories to tell of such men as “ Manuel the First, 
King of the Cuban highwaymen,” which leave on the mind 
the firm impression that the rule of America is likely to be 
more beneficent in its effects in the island than any of us can 
yet understand. Whether her intervention ultimately takes 
the form of independence or a protectorate, the result must 
in that respect be the same. And Mr. Davey leaves us 
in no doubt that the general position in Cuba which 
brought the war about must be laid, as from the first 
we have pointed out it has to be, at the door of 
General Weyler, Marquis of Tenerife. “I have waded,” 
he writes, “through a mass of evidence against him, and 
must confess, even allowing for considerable exaggeration, 
that he stands out in unpleasant relief against an ugly back- 
ground of massacre and starvation.” That the horrors he 
perpetrated in Cuba have, as our author says, rarely been 
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a aca parson 
equalled in human history since the awful days of Alva, has 


become a commonplace in this connection, and to ourselves it 
appears idle to argue against the consequence, or to talk of 
wars of aggression or of financial cupidity in the face of such 
a central fact as this. Such men as Weyler and those who 
can support him are hostes humani generis, 

That the taste of the Cubans in literature and the fine 
arts should be exclusively French is but a tribute to the 
spirit of the age which we must expect to find everywhere. 
Zola and Gaboriau are their favourite reading, and French 
and Italian plays and music their principal amusement, their 
great opera-house being sustained at, first-class European 
mark, and all the most famons singers, from Grisi to Patti, 
coming to them for their suffrages. On all these lighter 
points Mr. Davey can be as much at home and as entertain- 
ing as he is interesting and effective when he takes us back 
to Cortes and Columbus, and records the first effect of the 
tropical scenes of Cuba upon the great discoverer. To the 
active and kindly interest of the present Pope he attributes 
the decided increase of a genuine religious feeling in many 
quarters of Cuba, where none the less another creed is in 
secret very largely practised by many of those who prostrate 
themselves before Our Lady. And now that the future 
position of Cuba is of such general interest to the civilised 
world, eager to learn something of the consequence of the 
first American interference in European politics, we are glad 
to study and to consider Mr. Davey’s book at a period a little 
later, and more quietly than we could during the stress and 
storm of the singular bat eventfal war which first gave it its 
interest. It is not the first time that we have been called 
upon to speak in high terms of commendation of Mr. Davey’s 
spirit of fairness and research, and the literary qualities 
which set it off. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mrs. ATHERTON is a novelist who certainly improves on 
acquaintance. There was abundant ability in Patience 
Sparhawk, but the general effect was impaired by a certain 
extravagance and violence of treatment. If, however, her 
pictures of the vulgarity, the reckleseness, and the excess of 
high life in the Western States seemed tainted with the very 
qualities she sought to denounce, as a delineator of Cali- 
fornian manners and morals she is far more convincing and 
attractive, and her new venture fairly establishes her claim 
to be considered as one of the most vivid and entertaining 
interpreters of the complex characteristics of emancipated 
American womanhood. The fusion of races that is going on 
over all the States furnishes the psychological student with no 
lack of material, and Mrs. Atherton has appropriately chosen 
to illustrate in the heroine of The Californians the incon- 
gruous, and even tragic, results of the union of a Spanish 
hidalgo with a New England wife. Don Roberto Yorba, her 
father, a ranche-owner in the forties, has been reconciled to 
the downfall of his country by the opportunities of 
aggrandisement afforded by association with a shrewd 
Yankee, and his personal equation is summed up in the 
remark that he “gave the devotion of a fanatic to the 
retention of his vast inheritance and to the development 
of his grafted financial faculty.” Magdalena, the daughter of 
this denationalised Spaniard and an ex-schoolmistress from 
Boston, is an unhappy mixture of Spanish and New England 
traits; proud, dignified, reticent, passionate, intellectual, and 
high-minded. Disliked by her father for her lack of beauty, 
she is doomed to the further trial of watching her dearest 
friend realise her personal ambitions—her desire to compel 
attention by the gifts of expression, beauty, and magnetism— 
and temporarily detach the allegiance of her lover. Trennahan, 
the lover in question—if such a word can be applied to the 
weary viveur who enslaves Magdalena’s imagination—is far 
from being an inspiring hero. There is something peculiarly 
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repellent in the cold-blooded, businesslike way in which he 
owns up to his past before proposing to Magdalena; indeed, 
one wishes that a higher réle was reserved to her than that of 
regenerating this middle-aged prodigal. Though the :in- 
articulate, aspiring Magdalena, alternating between self- 
asserticn and self-sacrifice, is by far the most interesting 
character in the book, Mrs. Atherton’s gallery contains half « 
dozen other striking portraits, and a whole bevy of Californian 
beauties, astounding us by their engaging candour, their ready 
wit, and their extravagances of expression. Helena Belmont, 
in particular, “the supreme coquette,” is an irresistible 
scalp-hanter. We confess to finding her sudden access of 
fastidiousness in regard to Trennahan rather surprising, 
though her final estimate of him seems to us far nearer the: 
mark than that of the idealising and idolising Magdalena. 
There are many jarring notes in the book—it ends up on x 
note of rather gruesome melodrama—but it would be idle to 
deny the brilliancy of its portraiture or the humour and 
freshness of the dialogue. Much may be forgiven to an 
author who writes with such spontaneity and sincerity as are 
shown in this powerful and original novel. 


There is a whole hemisphere between the method of Mre, 
Atherton and that of Mr. W. E. Norris. The former treats x 
bold theme in a daring, exuberant fashion; the latter, even 
when dealing with strong or risky situations, is never 
tempted to deviate from the path of good form, or to abate 
the inexorable urbanity of his literary method. In Tha: 
Widower he has chosen for his central figure a hero after hie: 
own heart: an English gentleman of good family, good 
abilities, and apart from the solitary indiscretion of an early 
and ill-assorted marriage, of irreproachable record. Left 
a widower at five-and-thirty, James Pennant, ont of 
loyalty to the deathbed wishes of his worthless wife, brings 
up as his daughter, and in ignorance of her true paternity,, 
the little French orphan whom Mrs. Pennant had adopted in. 
a rare moment of benevolence. Cuckoo Pennant is a loveable: 
little person, but diametrically opposed in temperament to her 
reserved, just, but inflexible father. She, on the other hand, is. 
dangerously pliable, vivacious, artistic, and ready to seek refuge 
from the consequences of indiscretion in evasion, and even. 
downright untruthfulness. Her opportunities for going astray 
are enhanced by Pennant’s emancipated views on the subject: 
of education, and the liberty accorded her in the choice of her 
companions. She forms an undesirable acqr aintance with a, 
married man of dubious character, loses money on the turf, 
and when a vindictive servant reveals the secret of her 
parentage, in a fit of wild resentment against the world in 
general and Pennant in particular, she flies from home and 
proposes elopement to her friend. By little less than a, 
miracle Cuckoo escapes social suicide; Pennant atones for 
his pardonable deception by the sacrifice of office and career, 
and his nephew and heir, being jilted by his aristocratic 
fiancée, marries Cuckoo, his old playmate and earliest love. 
Not a heroic story this, by any means, when sketched in its. 
bare outlines, but Mr. Norris, by virtue of his unfailing tact, 
his artistic reticence, and his faithful reproduction of the: 
ways of the well-bred world he knows so well, contrives to. 
invest it with a fair measure of interest. 


An Hungarian Nabob, as Mr. Nisbet Bain tells us in the 
preface to his spirited translation, was written nearly 
fifty years ago by Maurus Joékai, and has long been 
regarded as a national classic by his compatriots. For 
our own part, we have found it, though exciting and 
brilliant, a less fascinating story than some of Jdékai’s later 
works, notably The Green Book. The plot is very slight.. 
resolving itself into the efforts of a denationalised Hungarian 
magnate to hasten his succession to the vast wealth of an: 
eccentric relative, the Nabob of the story. Old “Jock” 
Kirpathy reminds one of nothing so much as a sort of semi- 
Oriental Galway squire, such as Lever depicted in his early 
novels, keeping open house with barbaric profusion, sar- 
rounded by retainers, jesters, and parasites, and indulging in. 
Homeric banquets, orgies, and practical jokes. The element. 
of sentiment is provided by Karpathy's marriage with a 
beautiful young woman, who has conceived a romantic 
attachment for a young nobleman already happily wedded.. 
But this is quite subsidiary to the main interest of the story,, 
which is picturesque rather than personal. Mr. Bain tells us. 
that he has cut out a good third of the original work, but as, 
it stands the story is crowded with strange, romantic, and. 
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extravagant incidents and episodes. A good deal of the 
story might be compared to a magnificent nightmare. One 
wonders whether Jékai, like Tourgueneff and Stevenson, ever 
turned his dreams to literary account. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts has chosen an attractive title for his 
romance of Dartmoor, and we can think of no better way of 
expressing our appreciation of its merits than to say that he 
was fully warranted in dedicating it to the author of Lorna 
Doone. Mr. Phillpotts has hitherto been chiefly known as a 
humorons, or even farcical, writer, but in Children of the Mist 
he makes a prolonged excursion into the realm of romance, 
and with results that justify the experiment. The story 
would have gained greatly by compression; the conduct of 
the hero is more like that of a Quixote than might be expected 
in a Devonshire water bailiff; and the sudden collapse of his 
rival is most inartistic. After pursuing Will Blanchard with 
fiendish vindictiveness for ten years John Grimbal is con- 
verted to benevolence all in a moment. Nemo repente fuit 
nitissimus. But when criticism has done its worst there is 
much to admire in this picturesque tale of the courtship of 
Phebe Lyddon—a rustic Helen in her capacity for kindling 
strife—of the exile of her lover, and of her romantic rescue 
from the unwelcome suit of the villain of the plot. In his 
partiality for impulsive, irascible characters, as well as in his 
discursive method, Mr. Phillpotts reminds one of the late 
Charles Reade. Children of the Mist is not a probable story, 
but it is never dull, and often engrossing. 


An excellently written and picturesque romance of the fall 
of Venice is to be found in Miss Tottenham’s In the Shadow 
of the Three. Pleasant reading is also furnished in The Loves 
of the Lady Arabella,a record of the adventures of a sus- 
ceptible young British naval officer at the end of the last 
century. But we confess to finding Lady Arabella Stormont, 
the human counterpart of a man-slaying tigress, a highly im- 
possible anti-heroine. Corrageen in’98 tells in sentimental 
fashion how Lady Laura Rossiter, the foolish girl-wife of a 
Loyalist Magistrate, aspired to play the part of a Madame 
Roland without the subsequent tragedy, and came within an 
ace of forfeiting her life and that of her child as the penalty 
of her philandering with disaffection. Mr. St. John Adcock 
gives us another inexorable study of slum-life in his new 
story of “lower London,” In the Image of God. A story can- 
not be said to make for optimism in which the brightest 
trait is the refusal of a dying woman to testify against the 
drunken husband who had battered the life ont of her. 
Miss Florence Warden’s Joan, the Curate—a romance of the 
South Coast smugglers—and Mr. T. W. Speight’s In the 
Dead of Night may be commended to lovers of sensation pure 
and simple. In The Revolt of the Horses Mr. Perry aspires 
to the mantle of Swift, which proves in the present case to be 
a giant’s robe. Mrs. Caird’s The Pathway of the Gods deals 
in cryptic fashion with the love affairs of an invertebrate 
artist. Asa generator of mental fog the story is not without 
merit. Mrs, Brodrick’s Ananias illustrates the capacity for 
demoralising his heirs that is possessed by a wealthy and 
eccentric testator. Oourtship and Chemicals is the quaintly 
chosen title of a romance of Newnham College, which belies 
its cheerful opening, but atones for a melancholy slow move- 
ment bya return to the major key in the finale. Lastly, 
Mollie’s Prince is a placidly genial novel on old-fashioned 
lines, in which the two daughters of a struggling artist are 
altimately rewarded for their filial devotion, the heroine 
Secoming the wife of a Viscount with £30,000 a year. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The new volume of the Dictionary of National Biography (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 15s. net.) takes us from Teach the pirate to Elizabeth 
Tollet the poetess. Teach is worth reading about. He scoured 
the Spanish Main at the beginning of this century, and the 
Dictionary gives quite an exciting account of his capture. He is 
the hero of much romance, though in reality he seems to have 
been anything but a romantic character. He treated his friends 
almost as badly as his enemies, and the story seems to be true of 
dis “ blowing out the candles in the course of a drinking bout 
and letting off his pistols under the table to the serious damage 
of the legs of one of his companions.” Alphabetically speaking, 


between Teach and Tollet there are not very many celebrated 
names,—Thackeray, Tennyson, the Temples, ‘Thomson, Telford, 





TS 
and Thomas 4 Becket are all the exceptions that occur to us 
“ Thackeray,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and “ Lord Palmerston.” b , 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, are perhaps the most interestin he 

> g of these, 
“Thackeray ” contains a good many personal touches, which arg 
so far as we know, quite new. When a boy at school, where - 
was “licked into indolence, abused into sulkiness, and bullieq 
into despair,” he writes to his mother “that there are 
three hundred and seventy boys in the school and he Wishes 
there were three hundred and sixty-nine.” Mr. Stephen 
says of Thackeray’s drawings, “They have the rare interest 
of being interpretations by an author of his own concep. 
tions, though interpretations in an imperfectly known lan. 
guage.” “An attempt to reproduce the English humourists 
in Philadelphia failed owing to the lateness of the season, 
Thackeray said he could not bear to see the sad, pale-faced young 
man who had lost the money by undertaking the speculation, and 
left behind him a sum to replace what had been lost.” Of Sir 
William ‘Temple, who drafted the Triple Alliance, wrote the “ Mis. 
cellanies,” was the patron of Swift, and the husband of Dorothy 
Osborn, we have a full account. Sir William Temple when 
Envoy at the Viceregal Court of Brussels got through in fiye 
days the business preparatory to the signing of the Triple 
Alliance, which had been estimated to last two or three months, 
“ Flassau attributes this triumph to Temple’s adherence to the 
maxim that in politics one must always speak the truth, and 
Burke in his ‘ Regicide Peace’ refers to it as a marvellous 
example of the way in which mutual interest and candour could 
overcome obstructive regulations and delays.” ‘ During a period 
blackened by great political infamy Temple lived fastidiously to 
himself and practised unfashionable virtues. It is much to say 
of a statesman of that age that, though comparatively poor and 
not unworldly, he was untainted by corruption.” “ Halifax may 
well have had his exemplary friend in mind when he wrote the 
maxim: ‘He that leaveth nothing to chance will do few things 
ill, but he will do very few things.’” The paper on Thomson is 
interesting. The poet of “The Seasons” has been little read 
during the last fifty years, though so much sung. (He wrote 
“Rule, Britannia.”) One is apt to forget that Thomson was a 
Scotchman, his writing shows so little trace of his origin, and his 
Scotch fame is eclipsed by that of his great contemporary Burns. 
In the “ Dunlop-Burns Correspondence” Mrs. Dunlop exhorts 
“the exciseman” to imitate the chaste pen of Thomson. Telford, 
the engineer of the Caledonian Canal, has a long paper devoted 
tohim. Nine hundred and twenty miles of road and a hundred 
and twenty bridges were made by him in Scotland, the Govern- 
ment paying half the cost and the landowners half. Three thou- 
sand two hundred men were annually employed on these gigantic 
works, “£200,000 had been granted in fifteen years, and the 
country had been advanced at least a century.” 


Vittorino da Feltre, and other Humanist Educators, By William 
Harrison Woodward. (Cambridge University Press.) —Vittorino, 
surnamed da Feltre, from his birthplace in the Paduan territory, 
was not of the type which the mention of Italian scholars of the 
Renaissance recalls to our mind. He was a man of devout 
temper, with high moral aims, a genuine educator in the best 
sense, one who used his learning as an instrument for the elevation 
of those whom he taught. One might call him the Thomas 
Arnold of the early Italian Renaissance. During the most fruit- 
ful and important period of his life he was the head of what we 
should call a great boarding school. The nucleus of the estab- 
lishment was the family of the Prince of Padua, a Gonzago, not 
an unfavourable specimen of his class, though Mr. Woodward 
cannot go much beyond the qualified praise that his “ assassina- 
tions were not obtrusive.’ The children of Paduan nobles 
were also received; nor was entrance refused ,to a poorer 
class, when there was promise. The richer pupils, indeed, 
paid for the poorer. In this society, consisting of some 
seventy pupils—Vittorino refused to increase the number 
beyond the limits of his own power of supervision—the great 
teacher led an almost ideal life. A single man, for his temper was 
distinctly ascetic, he gave himself up to his work with a thorough- 
ness which our modern habits cannot emulate. ‘I remember,” 
wrote one of his pupils, “that Vittorino, now well advanced in 
years, would of a winter’s morning come early, candle in one hand 
and book in the other, and rouse a pupil in whose progress he was 
specially interested; he would leave him time to dress, patiently 
waiting till he was ready; then he would hand him the book and 
encourage him with grave and earnest words to high endeavour.” 
The value that Vittorino set on athletic sport as a help in education 
was remarkably beyond his time. These aspects of his life have 
a practical interest for us. In regard to his learning he was @ 
notable person. He was one of the best Latinists of his day, had 
a good knowledge of Greek, living on terms of intimacy with 





Chrysoloras, who came in 1397 from Constantinople to fill the 
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chair of Greek at Florence, and having the honour of writing the 
great scholar’s epitaph; and he was a notable mathematician. 
The volume is completed by translations of various treatises on 
educational matters, the tractate of Eneas Sylvius, “ De 
Liberorum Educatione,” being the best known, and by an essay 
“Qn the Aims and Methods of the Humanist Educator.” 


The Law of Mines and Mining in the United States. By Daniel 
Moreau Barringer and John Stokes Adams. (Little, Brown, and 
Co., Boston.) —This is a very comprehensive treatise on a vast 
subject by two members of the Philadelphia Bar. The aim of 
the hook is to give a complete and accurate staiement of the law, 
so stated and arranged as to furnish what the authors’ experience 
has taught them to be the requirements of the active practitioner. 
«The authors” (according to their preface) “ have attempted to 
make this work as comprehensive as possible, and have not con- 
fined themselves to the law which is applicable only to any 
particular portion of the country or to mines of any particular 
kind. The other American books with which they are familiar 
are confined to the statutory systems under which title to mines 
is acquired and mining is conducted upon those lands which are, 
or have been, a part of the public domain. The present work 
aims to cover this field fully, and also to deal with equal com- 
pleteness with the questions of title to mineral lands, mines, and 
minerals in those States in which the common law on the subject 
of real estate ownership applies.” The book, which contains a 
very useful geological preface, is well arranged, and not, what 
so many legal text-books are, a mere index to the reported cases. 


For His Country’s Sake. By L. M. P. Black. (Horace Cox.) 

~ _,w Lrince of the British Kingdom of Damnonia, gives 
himself up to satisfy the Roman demand for a victim. (Hostages 
the Romans were wont to ask, but we feel doubtful about the 
victims. Esca is supposed to be doomed to die.) He is taken to 
Rome, suffering many things on the way, but befriended by a 
gallant young Roman whose life he has saved in battle. We 
shall not follow the story further than to say that his life is 
spared by Trajan,—so much our readers will have guessed, for 
the author could not have dispensed with the hero. We have a 
lively, and on the whole correct, picture of Rome as it was in 
Trajan’s early days. The great Emperor himself is introduced, 
and we have also the interesting figures of Pliny (to whose 
country house Laurentum—though spelt here with an ‘i’—we 
are taken on a visit), Tacitus, Suetonius, Clement of Rome, and 
others. The book is decidedly interesting, and the details are 
carefully worked out, for the most part. We note a few points 
where correction is needed, ‘‘ Porta Principia” (p. 77) should be 
“Porta Principalis,’ “Codgidumnus” has a superfluous “ d,” 
“Massalla Corvinus” should be “ Messalla Corvinus.” The 
names, too, are somewhat strangely used. Esca’s friend is one 
Caius Placidus. He is habitually spoken of as “Caius.” That 
may pass; but when we find this statement, “ Amongst the 
dependents in Caius’s house was an elderly man named Quintus,” 
we must object. What is equivalent to the surname should have 
been used, as it would certainly be used in English. 


Religions of Primitive Peoples. By Professor D. G. Brinton. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This is the second of four courses of 
American lectures on the “ History of Religions,” two of which 
have been delivered, and the remaining two of which will be 
delivered in 1898 and 1899. Professor Brinton is second to none 
as an authority on primitive cults. He enunciates the theory 
that primitive religions emanate from the universal belief that 
behind natural phenomena lies the “ultimate, invisible, im- 
measurable power of mind, of conscious will, of intelligence, 
analogous in some way to our own; and,” he adds, “mark this 
essential corollary,—that man is in communication with it.” He 
insists on the term “religion ” being applied “to the grossest 
rites of barbarism” as much as “to the refined ceremonies of 
Christian churches,” and, moreover, is highly contemptuous of 
writers, such as Spencer and Lubbock, who assert that races exist 
with no religious ideas,—no such races are known. Professor 
Brinton also quotes with approval Buchanan’s dictum that the 
timilarity of religious beliefs is due to the identity in the 
mental construction of man; and also Hartland’s observation 
that man’s imagination ever works by fixed laws. Religions of 
Primitive Peoples is a wonderfully interesting and impressive 
little book. It puts with the clearest and most incisive expres- 
sion the views of one who has studied closely the American races, 
and it draws attention to the beauty and grandeur of primitive 
beliefs. The ordinary reader views the savage as a very dirty 
and rather picturesque individual, and is quite unaware of the 
poetical beauties of the savage’s imagination. We advise our 
readers to peruse Professor Brinton’s work, which is studded 
with little gems of apposite quotation from the beliefs of savages 








and is by no means technical, but a most readable, fascinating 
book. 


The Blood of the Vampire. By Florence Marryat. (Hutchis- 
son and Co.)—The heroine of this most unpleasant story is the 
daughter of a quadroon and a Jamaican planter of a cruel and 
scientific turn of mind. Her grandmother having been bitten by 
a vampire before her birth, the unfortunate girl inherits the 
vampire’s power, though not its inclination. She draws away 
unconsciously the vitality of any one whom she loves. Itisa 
horrible idea, but happily one that few writers could invent. 
The characters, men and women, are mostly vulgar and most 
objectionable ; there are only two or three decent people in the 
whole book. It is cleverly written, and the author has the gift 
of drawing some characters—as the vulgar old Baroness—with 
extraordinary felicity. Nevertheless, it is a small circle who will 
derive satisfaction from unwholesome fiction of this type. Let 
us have a wholesome sensation, not this charnel-house variety 
with a society composed mostly of vulgar people with loose 
principles, 


Rome, the Middle of the World. By Alice Gardner. (E. Arnold.) 
—This is a book of which the design and the execution may be 
praised without reserve. Miss Gardner wishes her reader to see 
the inner meaning of history. Picturesque narrative of incidents 
and faithful portraiture of great personalities have their uses ; 
but to make the learner “look at history as one great whole” 
should be the chief aim of the historian. To Miss Gardner 
Rome is, of course, the best object-lesson that can be taken 
for this purpose. From the time when the Republic began 
to reach out from Italy — Miss Gardner would put the 
beginning earlier—down to the Reformation, it was ‘“ the 
Middle of the World.” This, then, is the theme of this volume, 
and it is well worked out. One or two details are open to 
criticism. The statement on p. 20 as to the deification of the 
Emperors hardly goes far enough. There is no real reason to 
doubt the “ historic truth ” of the statement ‘that both St. Peter 
and St. Paul suffered death for their faith about the time” of the 
Neronian persecution. Signor Lanciani has little or no doubt 
about it, and there is no better authority. 


Lady Croome’s Secret. By Marie Zimmermann. (W. H. 
Addison.)—Lady Croome’s secret is not revealed till the very 
last, nor indeed will any one guess who the person she meets 
in the park is. The secret estranges her husband, a widower 
twice as old as she is, from her, but does not otherwise figure 
prominently in the story. ‘This is mostly concerned with the 
flight and wanderings of the much suspected lady with her child, 
and the very fierce passion of anger that holds the once gentle 
daughter of the Parzeran wood-merchant at the stigma cast 
upon her, and, finally, the touching and joyous reconciliation of 
all at Croome Court. The story is interesting, the characters of 
Sir Nicholas and his wife, both obstinate people, well drawn, 
only one person is killed, and this by being pushed downstairs, 
and all ends well. 


An Historical Greek Grammar. By A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 25s. net.)—Dr. Jannaris—he lectures at. 
St Andrews on “ Post-Classical and Modern Greek ”—has given to 
the world in this volume a work of monumental industry. “I 
have collected,’ he writes in his preface, “and critically sifted 
all information available, and eliminated, as far as possible, 
all theoretical speculations as to the Indo-European and 
mythical stages of the language.” His book, accordingly, 
is a storehouse rich to a degree, which it is difficult to 
appreciate, of linguistic facts. He limits himself, on the 
whole, to Attic, but Attic in the sense, not of the language 
which was spoken during the literary efflorescence of the Attic 
mind, but “the Greek which has been evolved out of the 
Attic dialect.” This is a very wide subject, for it virtually 
means more than two thousand unbroken years of speech. 
Modern Greek is in a continuous succession to the Greek of 
Sophocles and Thucydides. Dr. Jannaris recognises five periods 
of the language. The Attic, as we commonly understand the 
word, the literary language of the best time of Greece, includes. 
500-300 B.C.; the Hellenistic period (300-150 B.C.); the Graco- 
Roman period (15) B.C.—300 A.D.); Transitional period 
(300-600 A.D.),—time chiefly noted for the Christianisation of the 
language. Finally, we have the New-Hellenic period, from 
600 A.D. down to the present time, this last being subdivided 
into the Byzantine period, which terminates with 1000 A.D., the 
Medieval to 1450, and the Modern. Our notice of this volume is 
bound to be purely descriptive. Evenif any detail seemed open 
to criticism, it would be unfair to single it out for mention from 
so vast a mass of observation, 
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Her Royal Highness’s Love Affair. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(C. Arthur Pearson.)—This reminds us in a way of Sir W. 
Besant’s “Sealed Fountain,” only the parts are reversed, and 
the story is supposed to be of the present day, for a cycle 
accident brings about the complication. Tae Princess Ermyn- 
trude is saved from a fracture of some kind by Mr. Richard 
Riccarton, a well-born and handsome gentleman who has to 
earn his bread by standing behind a lace-dealer’s counter. A 
very pretty story is thus made up. This is a sort of love which 
does not find its earthly close, but it is not all in vain never- 
‘theless. Anykow, the humble lover does the great lady a real 
service, as Mr. Maclaren Cobban shows in a very interesting and 
aot impossible way. 

A Daughter of Strife. By Jane H. Findlater. (Methuen and 
©o.)—The plot of A Daughter of Strife is not a pleasant one. The 
‘nero, an army surgeon, sends a message by his friend to the girl 
he loves, the trust is betrayed, and the false friend eventually 
marries the woman, who has been told that the surgeon has 
‘married some one else. The marriage is a bogus one, and the 
day of reckoning soon comes, when the poor woman dies. 
The villain is of a sanctimonious disposition and prays 
‘before his villainy that he may be suitably punished. The 
‘fatter portion of the story relates how the surgevn’s 
daughter, by his marriage with another woman, comes to be 


joved by the villain’s bastard son. The surgeon, Meadowes 
the villain, and Anne Champion are all good characters, drawn 


with incisive strokes, and the remorse of Meadowes for his 
A Daughter of Strife is 
slovenly 


treachery is strongly pictured for us. 
indeed well written, with strong scenes, and without a 
phrase or sentence throughout. 


Autobiography of a Highland Minister. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This book, almost wholly occupied as it is with an analysis of 
the writer’s religious emotions and convictions, is not a fit subject 
for criticism. ‘I'he question whether it should have been pub- 
dished may well be left to the discretion of those who are 
responsible for its appearance. ‘The only part to which a 
aeviewer need call attention is the treatment of the question 
of subscription. The autobiographist was strongly in favour 
of a considerable relaxation in its terms. 

Stapleton’s Luck. By Margery Hollis. (R. Bentley and 
Son. 21s.)—This is a story of the old-fashioned kind, which does 
not harass with problems of sex or anything else. The hero is 
roLbed of some money, partly his own, partly his employer’s 
Who has taken it? Will he get it back? These are the ques- 
tions which keep us in suspense, a suspense not too agitating, 
because we are quite sure that the very good and pretty girl with 
whom he falls in love, after the loss, will not have to wear the 
willow. The most distinctive part of the story is the sketch of 
the politics of a Wesleyan congregation in a small provincial 
town. It is not unkind, though it is satirical. 'That people may 
be very narrow-minded while they are sincerely anxious to do 
right is not a new thing. 


A Day with Hounds. By “ Covertside.” (Western Mail Office.) 
—It would be diflicult to tind a more misleading title for a story 
of pre-Restoration days than A Day with Hounds. The tale 
opens with a hunting day, and this provides a convenient oppor- 
tunity for introducing the characters to the reader. The rest of 
the book relates the adventures of the hero, a Sir Charles 
‘Norwood, who is much concerned with General Monk in the 
Restoration. One Richard Gamble, the villain, is a thorough- 
‘paced specimen of the type, and is nephew to the old knight, 
who meets death at the hands of a deer-stealer. The author 
‘knows his history fairly well, and has something to say about the 
state of affairs at the time when Monk and Lambert represented 
different parties. There is plenty of incident, indeed so much so 
that the thread of narrative is a little too weak to preserve a clear 
view of the plot. But the interest is well sustained and it is a 
‘distinctly readable tale. 

Katharine Cromer. By Helen Craven. (A. D. Innes and Co.) 
—This is a story of the “Upper Ten.” A young married lady 
‘tells how her particular friend, Katharine Cromer, daughter 
of the Earl of Norwich, married a singer at the opera, not an 
ordinary singer, it must be understood, but a man of family. 
There is no special study of character or motives; the writer has 
mo particular purpose, ethical or social; she gives us a brisk, one 
might almost say noisy, story, introduces us to a number of smart 
people, who talk after their kind, and of foolish middle-class 
ypeople, not naturally smart, who try to imitate them. The 
result is fairly readable; more we cannot say. 


The Devil’s Daughter. By Val Nightingale. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—Two rich Americans adopt a child,= found on 
their doorstep, who grows up to be a beautiful woman. 
the cause of untold evil, unwillingly, be it said; but her name, 


2 vols. 





She is | 


anced 
“ Diabline,” is a sufficient indication of her parentage. The story 
is full of incident, smartly written, and the characters are in. 
teresting. At certain portions of the story “a dark, shadowy 
form ” appears, and it must be admitted that this supernatural 
accessory rather detracts from the merit of The Devi.’s Daughter, 
as it at once removes it to the fairy-tale class. 

Those Dreadjul Twins. By Themselves. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
The “twins” tell their own story, which, though it has nothing 
very funny in it, is amusing enough. They are a very business. 
like pair for boys so young,—they are nine when the story 
begins. One of their greatest treats is a holiday stay on tho 
‘Pandora,’ an old hulk on the Solne which a man and his wifg 
live in. Here they meet the characters of “ Mehalah.” Their 
attempt to carry on at home the free-and-easy manners they 
have learned unconsciously on the ‘ Pandora’ is, of course, 
One of them swallows twenty pills, but is 
apparently none the worse for the dose. They are certainly g 
fresh and interesting coupie. The illustrations are photographs 
of the boys at various times and in various dresses. 


Maz. By Julian Croskey. (John Lane.)—We cannot under. 
stand the passion some writers have for making a man of Max’s 
type the hero and principal character of a story of five hundred 
pages. He isa selfish profligate of inordinate conceit whose only 
gleam of better things is his having assisted in a Chinese insur. 
rection,—and been duped by a woman. The beginning, which ig 
good, introduces us to the Chinese jail and the departure of 
the released rebel to England. But the remainder of the story, 
which is simply a morbid analysis of Max’s diseased mind, would 
pali on any taste. The description of Max’s attempts to geta 
lodging in the East End is extremely well done; the author 
Mile End Road well. “ Julian Croskey ” should be 
to write something better than this. 


nipped in the bud. 


knows bis 


able 
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“) IBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNKS, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED, Dainty Fasrics1n Exclusive Designs 


‘ ; and Ovlours Harmonies 
Over 200 Patterns, many AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 
PrinTED Boru SIDES ALIKE. 


UPHOLST ERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
Patterns Post-tree. 


Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OvuTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventcenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 
AGSOTS, 1S07, BKCHED: 22. sce tse tts cee ce ese, “cen pO Oe 











OUR 


EYE S$. 








SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS... ce cee see eee 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims jaid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geueral Manager. 





Financial Year ends November 20th, 1898. 
INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS “oe »» #£10,000,000 

All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assured, All 


persons now assuring will receive an additional share 


PROVIDENT of profit over later entrants at the next division in 1902. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

vision for old age. The practical effect of thesa 

INSTITUTION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 

the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 

agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 

of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 

siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 

No. 48 Gracecuurcr STREET, Lonpon, F.C. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK, ction 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 


SUN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 





UNDERWEAR 


CELLULAR SHIRTS. 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-Liat of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, *.C.; 
OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LUNDON, W., 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 


” ” 








SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining propertics, 


“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.3u a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, tweuty hulf-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff."—(TsLEGRaM PROM 
Sr. PETERSBURG). 








ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY, 
A: Gomiecaaan J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE CANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is situated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (5.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsion Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket aud tenuis, aod 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. 


PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 


Se ee HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
i FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

30YS are PREPARED for the Kntranve and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The honse is situated on the southern slope of tha Hogz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of gruund. There are work-hops 
and alarge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20rh, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours), 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


| RESDEN HOUSE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS, hitherto in Avenue Road, South Hampstead will reopen 
for the e'ghtcenth year of its course at 

DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
Res dent Pupils only received. For prospectus, course of studies, &c., apply to 
Principals, Miss POHLER and Mizs GUDKIN, 








if EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House epecially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pas-ed into Public schools, 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





{ERMAN and FRENCH successfully TAUGHT by 

J) EXPERIENCED GRADUATE MASTER iu pleasant German centre. 
Pupils received for holidays or longer stay; special care and atteaotion; excel- 
lent references.—Apply to R. J. BEEVOK, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand; or 
to Dr. W. WAGNER, 88 Tiibingerstrasse, Stuttgart. 


EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limited. 
‘| HEAD-MISTRESs.—Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress, 
Miss Japp, B.A., the POST will become VACANT at the end of Syrirg Term, 
1899. The salary offered will not be less than £400 per annum. Testimonials 
suould not exceed six. Copies of these, with such references as the candidates 
may desire to offer, should be sent to Mr. T. H. RUSSELL, 18 Newhall Sirvet, 
Birmingham (who will give any information required), on or before 
November 18th, 1598, 


NV ISS PRICE and MISS WOODS RECEIVE GIRLS 
| of good position, ahove the age of 17, who require to be in London for some 
Svecial Study, or other definite object. Very large airy house near Hyde Park, 
Chaperonage whenever required.—78 Gloucester Place, Portmar. Square, W. 











J gn deke eee re BRITANNICA.—The 25 Vols. (qnite 
unused), now publishing by the Times at £20, may be had for £18 cash 
Apply, AZ,” 29 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


‘ai 

Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the technical 
education and introduction to their future career of young Public Schoolmen 
and others, sient ieee 

STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the value 
of th» work which has snce been done, 

MANY OLD STUDENTS are pro«perously settled in all parts of the world. 

By authority of the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, certain 
nominations to the Britieh South Africa Police are entrusted to the College. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SKASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the College, 
in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of physical develop- 
ment combined with mental and manual training are probably unique. 

FULL INFORMATION from the DIRKOTOR at above address, or from the 
LONDON SECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

The College, with its farms, dairy, laboratory, workshops, gardens, &c,, mav 
be VISITED by arpointment duriag VACATION.—Stations, WOODBRIDGE, 
MELTON, or FELIXSTOWE. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 25th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and AXtTS WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER llth, and the 68th SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBKR 3rd, 1898. - 

The Classes prepare for the following professions :— Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanica), Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, 
Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and 
Sureery. 

U Sarnia? Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hai) has been established for Students’ residence, 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





REPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
FOR THE 
PRELIMINARY (ENTRANCE) EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVEKSITIKS, 
ALSO FOR 
L.L.A. EXAMINATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
The CLASSES were RESUMED SEPTHMBER 20th. 
Large staff of experience’ and efficient: Tutors, 
Subjects :— Literature, Philosophy, History, Modern Languages, Classics, 
Mathematics, Fine Art, Theory of Music, &. 
Students with no inteution of undergoing Univers'ty Examinstion, but 
desiring help in home reading, and self-cniture, will tind these classes u-eful, 
Prospectus on application to the SEURETARY, St. George’s Classes, 5 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 





YT. JEAN DE LUZ.—A PREPARATORY CLASS for 
kK SMALL BOYS and GIKLS will be OPH# NED in OCLOBER next by Miss 
JUCELYN SMITH (for five years As-istant-Mistress in the Sydenham High 
School for Girls, and Jate Head-Mistress of the West Hill Preparatory School 
for Boys, Sydenham). The pupils will be thoroughly and carefully grounded in 
preparation for the Public Schools, 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.— Mr. EDWARD F.SHKPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools, Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Angio-Indian and delicate boys. Stronvly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs. Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 








HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.—Charming winter 
and summer resort. Miss LAWRENCE TAYLOR, formerly High School 
Mis ress, RECEIVES YOUNG LADIE3,—Addrees, Chalet Bach 





| geet per da apr SCHOOL of the highest class 

for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, Fir-t-rate edncation ; best London 
Masters. Special advautages for Languages, Painting, Music. Fine premises on 
high ground, close to sea and downs, All outdoor games; cycling, riding. 
Resident pupils only.—Address, “ WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 
30 Uornhiil, E.C. 


V ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, aud large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cheriugton House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col. Camb. Highest references. 











OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SON8 of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOKSTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for cuildren under 8 
Drilling, gymnastics, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 27th. 





T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARK.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 

view. Kxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for "ie Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired. 


N 





ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPEGTUSKS of English and 


Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companion:, Secretaries for HOME, the 


ria 
| | ela AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


) CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, Practical and Scientific In 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for L 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 


PaTron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.g, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— “ 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCLE (Chairman), 
PrINCcIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A,, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution and lat, 
saat — ot | tae rer a Cambridge, : = 
or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Di 
. apply to the PRINCIPAL, pe Diplomas, dc, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Woney), 
YORK PLACKH, BAKEX STREKT, W. 2 
Principal Kee pau Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 
The SESSION for 1898-9 BEGINS on THURSDAY, October 6th. 
Students are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 o'clock op 
Wednesday, October 5th, 
The Inaugural Lesture will be delivered by Professor S1Lvanus THompgox 
D.sSe., F.RS., at 4.30 p.m. on Thursday, O-tober 6th. i 
Further information on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


Sapte (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWoOop's 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1563, Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality,—]]|ys. 
trated Prospectus, &c., on applicavion to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(West minster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


i ee HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. oy 

Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the KEMOVAL of the School from Great 

Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


struction in 
‘wd-OWners, 























i 4+ EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS. 

FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
bui dings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemicil and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymvasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management. Fees mod-rate and inclus ye, 
Accommodation for Natives of Incia, Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientitic. Honours List on application to the Head-Master, 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8, 








I ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A, 
A assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unriva'led 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 





JARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

. Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
ard lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tation 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., aud Army Class subjects. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historie sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-18), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, lute House-Master at Marlborough, 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS rrom 6 To 14, 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, £0, and 1U0 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Publie School with Classical 
the annual value of £700. 


and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
under 12 will be opened in September. 


Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 





DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 

RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunitias for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


> 
ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS 
(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
Gives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8v0, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls, ; or port-free 
1s, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 











parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEey, Lonpon. Oode UnNIcoDE 





CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 
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sa ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

19,942. —£10 8s. is needed to complete an allowance of 10s, 6d. a week fora 

-pectuble old coup’e. The man bas been paralysed for more than two years. 
Tohes been in his Feresters’ Club for thirty-three years, and he was also for 
. a years in a Slate Club. His son and the clergy are helping, and his former 
cuployer and his club have given substantial assistance. 

19,876.—Wanted £5 10:., to complete an allowance of 7s. a week for a most re- 
svectable old lady of 73, who has earned her living as a nurse for many years, 
She saved £46, but this sum has beeu spent by degrees during illness. She bears 
the highest character, and is very much above the Poor Law class. 








13,888.—An East-End Committee ask for £7 163., to make up an allowance of 
33, bd. a week for six months, to a navvy, aged 73. He had at one time savings 
to the amount of £10. He has three daughters living, two of whom have he!ped 
in the past. ‘The balance of the allowance is given by the clergy and two private 
elonors. 

17,436.—The sum of £5 is asked for to continue a pension toa single woman 
of 71. She was for many years a domestic servant, but is now almost blind, and 
she was obliged to spend her savings through failing health, Friends contri- 
bute, and the is also helped a little by a Society for the Blind. 





19,092.—£3 10s, is wanted to complete the pension of an old lady of 74, who is 
fn the Homes for the Aged Pcor. She was formerly a governess, and saved a 
little money. She has no relations, bu: her friends help. 


aE 

19,684.—A Southern Committee ask for £411s., to complete an allowance for 
an old man aged 76, He has been a member of a Frien sly Society for 34 years, 
aud has saved considerable sums of money, but has not been fortunate m his 
wvestments. Two d.ughters, a nephew, and the clerzy are helping. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | — 
weekly exchange of books at the honses | _N.B.—Two bh Three Friends ~~ 
of Subscribers) from ‘TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriaze. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lis‘s of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











THE 
LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS « £9,575,342, 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 
either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
LITE POLICY-HOLDERS may ¢<o insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class. 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 


Hrap OFFICcES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 0 eos 





ee £30,000,000 


£95 5S. PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND ATHENS 
CRUISE. 
Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor. 
On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 
all modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine, 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


aa) * Fe 
Books FOR SALE.—Stillman’s “ Venus and Apollo in 
; Painting and Sculpture,” magnificent Plates (£6 6s.),50s.: Norgute’s * An- 
inkl Kings,” 2 vols. (32s.), 12s, 6d.; Galton’s “ Hereditary Genius,” 5s. 64. ; 
Be aval and Military Trophies’ (£7 7s.), 38s.; Walton and Cotton’s “ Angler,” 
est, Edition (£6 68.), 383, AIL Quite New. WANTED, Moore’s “ Alps in 1864,” 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. 


Compiled from his Journals, Letters, Scientific Notes, and from Official 
Documents, by GEORG SCHWEILZER, with an Introduction by Re We 
FELKIN, M.D., F.R.S,E., &c, 

With Portrait and Map, ‘Translated from the German, 2 vols, demy 8yo, 

cloth gilt, 32s, 

Emin Pashe’s career was in every way remarkable, and for some years excited 
considerable interest in this country, owing to his isolated position after the 
Fall of Khartoum and the Mahui’s Kebellion, and to Mr. Stanley’s Expedition 
for bis Relief, 

This is the only official account of his life and work, and is a slightly abbrevi- 
ated translation from the German edition compiled by Georg Schweitzer, his 
brother-in-law. 

The book gives an account of his wanderings and researches, from his youth 
to his death, and will be of great interest to geographers and scientitic men, a8 
well ai tothe general public. It is also interesting as giving the German view 
of the British Expedition for his relief from a political standpoint. It also gives 
many a side light on German Colonial methods, 

The paoblication of this work at the present moment is very a propos, as the 
Ang'o-Kgyptian Expedition has now reached Khartoum, and many grave 
pohtical and commercial quest ons will necessarily arise. Much light is thrown 
upen affairs in Uganda, and on the commercial value of the White Nile and its 
tributaries, 

Kinia Pasha’s tragic fate is given as accurately as is possible, and his many- 
sided character is set forth in rich detail. His fau'ts and failings are not ignored, 
but they are quite overshadowed by his scientific attainments and remarkable 
virtues, 

For some reason, the German compiler of this work has misunderstood the 
efforts made in this country to aid Kmuin in retaining his Province for civilisation, 
Theretore, Messrs, Archibald Constable and Co, have requested Dr. R. W. Felkin, 
a personal friend and for lorg a correspondent of Emin’s, to write an intro- 
duction to the English edition of the book, explaining what assistance Emin 
asked for from Britain, and how his requests were fully and generously met. 
Why he refused the aid thus proffered him and entered German service is clearly 
shown in the book, [Ready neat weel:, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Evitep ny W. L. COURTNEY, 
OCTOBER, 
A Drary at SantraGo (with Map). By Frederick W. Ramsden (late British 
Consul for the Province of Santiago de Cuba). 
BISMARCK AND RICHELIEU. By Jobn F, Taylor, Q.0, 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PALESTINE, 
An Iranian GoLtpsMiTH. By Mrs. Spear. 
Twe.ve Yrars’ WORK ON THE Conco. By Demetrius 0. Boulger, 
Tue REPORT OF THE CoMMITTEE ON OLD AGE Pensions, By Thomas Scanlon. 





CanicipE. By Ouida, 
A Foracotren ASPECT OF THE Drink Question. By E, D. Daly. 
InprAN CurRENCY Po.ticy. By Edward Frere Marriott. 
RuopeEs Repivives. By Edward Dicey, C.B. : 

a SERS - Louis Becke. 
A BuILpeR or THE Empire: Sir George Grey, K.0.B. By } waiter Jeffery. 
Tue ANGLO GERMAN AGREEMENT. By D plomaticus, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





“© VALUABLE TO BOOKSELLERS, AND STILL MORE SO TO BOOKBUYERS.”—Athenzum, 
In demy 5vo0, bound in backram, and printed on good paper, with broad 
margin for notes, £1 7s. 6d. net, 


NOW READY.—THE NEW (TWELFTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at 
Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notices, 
containing the Prices for the Season 1898; 
INCLUDING THE ASHBURNHAM SALE. 


The New Volume of ** Book Prices Current’ is published three months 
earlier than usual, in order t» coincide with the auction season for the con- 
venience of booksellers and collectors. It contains the usual Alphabetical and 
Subject Indices, 

“The record is extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, and is a 

valuable index to current phases of book collecting and to fluctuations in the 

market.’’—Saturday Review, 

“It will enable owners to know tha market value of their possessions, which 

is often, in these days of the first-edition craze, a great deal higher than the 

uninitiated would imagine,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— : 

10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 

Not until you write with a ** Swan will you realise how inestimable 
13 its value, 

The most prolific writers of to-day pronounes it a perfect pen, 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 

Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
954 REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 kxcHanGE StREET, MANCHESTER. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOCKS, 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by ther Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGUES sent ou application. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly, 

We offer Whymper’s ‘Ascent of Matterhorn,” 153y, Jos. We want Koipling’s 
“ Letters of Marque,” 1891, Catalogues free. The HJLLAND COMPANY, Book 





+3 offered.—BAKBER’S GREAT bOUKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 
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PUBLISHED BY MR. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 





NOW READY. 
NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE, entitled RODMAN, THE BOATSTEERER. Creo, 


cloth, 6s. 
NEW EDITIONS of THE MAKING OF 


COLBURN MAYNE. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


WHEN I WAS IN PRISON: being the Experiences of Onc 
Imprisoned, with the Option of a Fine, for Conscience’ Sake. 
F, BROCKLEHURST. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A SAINT (6s.), by the Author of 
Lambeth,” and GINETTE’S HAPPINESS (2s. 6¢.), by “GYP,” 


THE CLEARER VISION: being Stories of the Secret Life. 


“Liza of 
By ETHEL 


who was 
Br 


AN ARMENIAN ROMANCE by C. OLYNTHUS GREGORY, entitled THE SULTANS 


MANDATE. (Cloth, 6s. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE “CENTURY” SCOTT:—THE PIRATE and WAVERLEY. 


Cloth, 1s. each ; leather, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish, on October 5th, a New Novel by W. CLARK RUSSELL, entitleg 
THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 6s. 





A SELECTED LIST OF MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS : 


Some Chapters on the History of the Art, With Technical Remarks and 
Suggestions by Joseru and ExizaneTH Rospins PENNELL. Large 4to, with 
wany Illustrations, £3 13s. 6d. Also a Fine Edition; prices on application. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VETERAN. 
By General Enrico Deira Rocca. Translated and Abridged for English 
Readers by Mrs, Janet Ross, Author of ‘Three Gencrations of Engli:h- 
women.” With an Introdaction. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
The work contains a curions account of life in Piedmont in the early part 
of this century, and much personal matter about Louis Napoleon, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, and the Savoy Princes. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


By ALExis pe TOCQUEVILLE. Translation by Henry Reeve, as Revised and 
Annotated from the author’s last edition by Francis Bowken. With an 
Introduction by DanieL C. Gitman, LL.D., President of John Hopkins 
University. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. 


By J. J. Jusseranp, Author of ** English Wayfaring Life,” ‘* The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Also 2° copies on Japan paper, signed, £2 2s, 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


By Dr. Dove.as Hype, co-Edi:or of the New Irish Library. (A Volume of 
the Livrary of Literary History.) Photogravure frontispiece, Oloth, 168, 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. 


By Ferpinanp BrUNETIERF, of the French Academy, Editor of the “* Revue 
des Denx Mondes.” Translated by Ratpo Derecner. With Preface specially 
written for this Edition by the Author, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH OF ENGLAND, LANDGRAVINE OF 
HESSE-HOMBURG. 


For the most part with Miss Louisa Swirnnurne. With Portraits, and 
Edite?, with Preface, by Partie 0. Yorxr, M.A., Oxon., Licenc’é-és-Lettres 
of| the University of Paris. With Ja Photogravure of the Princess at her 
writing table, and other I'lustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12+ 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM, and Other Essays and 


Addresses. 
By Cuartes Wo. Exot, LL.D, President of Harvard University. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6a. 
EIGHTY YEARS AND MORE. 
Being the Reminiscences of Fiizanern Capy Stanton (1815-1897), With 
11 Portraits, large crown Svo, 475 pp, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 
(Rev. G. L. Dodgson). 


By 8.D.Co1zinewoop. With 100 Illustrations, Large cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. 


By Do.ire Raprorp, Author of “A Light Load,” “Poems and Other 
Verses,” ‘Good Night,” &c Crown Svo, cloth, 33. 6d. 





THROUGH NEW GUINEA AND THE CANNIBAL, 
COUNTRIES. 


By H. Cay.ey-WessteR, Very fully Illustrate? from Photographs, and 
— — Diagrams, and Photogravure Frontisp:ece. Medium 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 21s, 

TRAVELS AND POLITICS IN THE NEAR EAST, 


By Wi..1aM MILLER, Author of ** The Balkans.’’ With 100 Ilustrations and, 
a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, > 


THE ANNALS OF MONT BLANC: A Monograph. 


ky C. KE, MaTHEWS, sometime President of the Alpine Clay. Witu Map, 
nn, and other I!lustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8yo, clotn 
gut, 2s, 

LIFE OF MAN ON THE HIGH ALPS: Studies 


made on Monte Rosa. 
By AnceLo Mosso. Translaied from the Second Edition of the Italian by 
K. Loveu Kresow, in collaboration with F. Kigsow. With numorous Illus 
trations and Diagrams. Royal Svo, cluth, 21s, 


SOME SONDMORE PEAKS. 


Being an Account of Climbing in a New District of Norway. By O.B, 
OPPENHEIM, Member of the Alpine Club, Large crown 8yo, with 14 Illus 
trations, 7s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Being a Translation by A. SONNENSCHEIN of the second volume of “ Die 
Heere und Flotten der Gegenwart.” With Maps, numerous Lilu:tratiour 
and Coloured Plates, Super royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT. 


Edited by GrorGe Pingpeck Hiw1, D.C.L., LL v., Honorary Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS. 
A Monograph on Cairo aud its Environs, acd the Nile and its Monuments. 
With 20 Photogravnres. By Eustace A. REYNOLDS BaLL, Large crown 
8vo, 335 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DOG, IN HEALTH AND IN DISEASE. 


+ Including His Origin, History, Varieties, Breeding, Edu ation, and General 
Management iv Health, and his Treatment in Disease. By WESLEY MILLS, 
M.A., M.D., D.V.s., &c. With 43 full page Cuts, one Coloured Plate, end 
numerous other Illustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEOPLES: 
Its Influence on their Evolution. By Gustave Lr Bon, Anthor of “ The 
Crowd : a Study of the Popular Mind.” ‘Translated by Ratru DERECHEF. 
Crown 8vo, eloth, 6s. 


POEMS, CHIEFLY AMOROUS. 
By Eric Mackay, Author of ‘* Vhe Love Letters of a Violinist.” With an 
Introduction by Marre CorELLI. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOUL’S DEPARTURE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By t. WititmorE. (A New Volume of the ‘* Cameo Series.”) Demy 12m, 
paper boards, 3-. 6d. net. 


A Complete List of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Autumn Announcements will be sent post-free on application. 





COSMOPOLIS: An International and Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 


Edited by 


Don Sebastian. By W. SomerseT Mavenam.— 
England and Russia. By 2pwarp Dicey, C.B.—The 
Literary Movement in Germany. By Joun G. 
Ropertson.—Sixty Years of the ** Revne des Deux 


YOccultisme. 
étranger a Paris. 


Theatre in London. By ArtTHUR B. WALKLEY.—The 


Globe and the Island. By Henry Norman. Livre 4 Paris. 


F. ORTMANS. Price 2s. 6d. Conrents ror OcToBER. 


Les “ Noces Noires”? de Guernaham. By ANATOLE 
LE Braz.—Stanislas de Guaita, un Rénovatenr de 
By Mavrice Barres. —Le Drame 
By GapriEL TRARIEUX. — La 
Mondes.” By Malle. Yetra BLAZE DE Bury.—The ! Philosophie de Nietz:che. By STANISLAS RzFeWUSKI. 
—Gens et Choses de Sicile. 
By Emi.e FaGurt.—Kevue du Mois. 
| By FRANCIS DE PRFSSENSF. 


“Uneréffnet zu verbrennen.” Dy Marie vow 
Esner-EscHENBACH —Die rémische Campagna. By 
P. D. Fiscurzr.—Chile und Argentinien. By HEIs: 
RIcH LinpEr.—Deutsche Biicher. By ANTON BETTEL~ 
HEIM.—Das Theatre in Berlin. By FELIX PoPrPEN- 
BERG.—Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtang. BS 
“Ienotus,” 





By Epovarp Rov.—Le 





SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletius, Notices of Reviews, in English, French, and German. 





London : 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 


E.C. 
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. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
ae pe re 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


. JOHN BLACKWOOD. By his Daughter, Mrs, Gznaup Portes. 
Wing Portraits and View of Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo. 


SKCOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


JOHN SPLENDID: the Tale of a Poor 


yentleman and the Little Wars of Lorn. By Netn Monro, Author of “ The 
Lost Pibroch.” Second Kdition, crown 8vo, 6a. 2 


A CROWNED QUEEN: the Romance of a 


Minister of State. By Srpney C. GRIER. Crown 8vo, 63, (Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MONA MACLEAN.” 


WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers, 


Author of * Mona Maclean” and “ Fellow Travellers.” In 1 vol. crown Svo. 
A LOTUS FLOWER. By J. Morgan pp 
Guoot. Crown 8yo, 63. (Ready, 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. by 


G, W. StEEVENS, Author of “The Land of the Dollar,” ‘* With the Con- 
quering Turk,” ** Egypt in 1898,” &c. With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8y0, tis. 


THE IMPEDIMENT. By Dororuza Gerarp 


(Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of ** Lady Baby,” “ A Spotless Ke- 
putation”; aud Joint-Author of ** Keata,” &. Crown Svo, 63, 


MR. AND MRS. NEVILL TYSON. By May 


Sincuaiz, Author of ‘ Audrey Craven,” &e. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. By AnvrEw Lana. In 2 vols, 


THE SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S LOOM; 


or, Five Months before the Mast ons Modern Steam Carge-boat. By Haury 
VANDERVELL, In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 


IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. 


BiypLoss. With Maps, in 1 vols. demy tvo. 


By Hanrorp 


UNIFORM WITH “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 


ADAM BEDE. By Groree Etior. Pocket 


Edition, In 3 vols. pott 8vo, 33. net. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. 


By Hamitton Wricut Mabie. With Portrait, foap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Ready. 


BOOKS AND CULTURE. By the Same 


Author, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
THE CROALL LECTURE, 1893-94. 


THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION OF 


THE PSALMS. By James Ronxrtson, D.D., Professor of Orienta! 
Languages in the University of Glasgow, Author of The Early Religion 
of Israel,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By Jony 


GoopaLL, Edited by S. ARCHIBALD DE Bear, With Diagrams, crown 8vo, ls. 
(Immediately. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 


In demy 8vo volumes. With Maps, 7s. 6d, net each. 
New Volume in the press— 


ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, AND SELKIRK. 


By Sir GeorGe DovaG.as, Bart. 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH: a Retrospect. 


ky his Granddaughter, Mrs. Cuartes Lewes (Gertrude Hill), With 
Portraits and other Lllustratious. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY, 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. 


SNELL. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 936, OCTOBER, 1898, 2s, 6d. 


a TOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD, Chaps. 1-5.| A New Gawr-Law ror Norway. By 
Tue Pee Mr. a. Sir James Forrest, Bart. 
' VDEATH-MaRcu or KO st 
: By Hugh Clifford. reineieens | > ae Rene, 
Romance of tue Fur Trapg: THe | BETWEEN Two Stoors, With Map. 
—— Ss. | THE LOOKER-oN.—OvuR SECOND BATTLE 
= EAL DuGaLp Datgetty. By C. OF THE NILE—KITCHENER PORTRAYED 
— sobertson. —THE Russian CIRCULAR: AS MEANT 
4 r J ICTURES IN THE Cavccasvs, BY THE CZAR: AS MEANT BY COUNT 
Viewer ace on MURAVIEFF — THE APPLIANCES OF 
Pete. THE COURTIER. War—TueE Romisu Invasion OF THE 
tka WaTERWaYs, By Rye Owen.| CuuRCH. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce that on Wednesday, 
October Sth, he will publish 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and 
Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 


Author of “Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm,” &e. 


With the Government Enquiry and Report by J. LARKIN, Esq., 
deputed by the Government of India, and other official documents. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 8 Coloured Plates, 50 Full- 
page Plates in Black and White, a Map, and over 150 text 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, £1 12s. net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE, Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With 100 Hand.Coloured Piates and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois 
Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 363, 

The Daily Chronicle —‘* This is very much more than a chronicle of clothes : 
itis a sketch of the social history of Paris, from the date of the ‘ whitf of grape- 
shot’ to that of the momentous first appearance of feminine * knickers’ astride 
the wheel. And these, surely, are the lines on which histories of fashions should 
be written.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. 


By Count Pisr DestpeERi0O Pasournt. Authorised Edition, Translated and 
Prepared, with the assistance of the Author, by Paut Sytvester. [llus- 
trated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By James Firzmaurice-KeL.iy, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. Crown 8ve, 6s. (Literatures of the World. 
The Academy.—" An excellent and model hand-book. It is treated w.th per- 
spective and proportion ; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; 
the judgments are judicial, impartial; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. 
It is work well done by one who bas a thorough grip of his subject.”” 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Epwakp Rosins, With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HenLey and George WxyNpvHamM. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Academy.—* Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess, it breathes. Its 
material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. 
Mr. Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY: 


A Popular Study in Physiography. By N. 8. Saauer, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University, With 10 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


New Fiction. 
THE WIDOWER. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Marietta’s Marriage.” 1 vol., 6s. 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 


1 vol., 63. (Wednesday. 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By EKLLen Giascow. 1 vol., 63, 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 


By Freurx Gras, Author of “‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 
exciting adventures.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwe.u Gray, Author of “* The Last Sentence,” 1 vol., 6s, 
The Daily Mail.—* A book to be bought and read, and read again aud again.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


By Epwin Puen, Author of “ A Street in Suburbia,” &c. With 10 Full-Page 
Lilustrations in Colour frem Desigus by the Beggarstaif Brothers, and a 
Cover Design by William Nichuisoa. 1 vol., 6s, 


VIA LUCIS. 


By Kassanpra VivarRiA. 1 vol., 63. 
The Athenzum,—** We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction, The book is distinguished by au abounding vitality, and a very real 
c.pacity for receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand,” 


THE KING’S JACKAL. 


By Ricuarp Harpine Davis, Author of ‘Soldiers of Fortune.” With 
Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
Truth,—* An admirably told story, which Mr. Gibson’s spirited illustrations 
worthily set off.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. 


By I. Zaxawi.t. With Illustrations by Phil May, &. A New Edition, 
containing ‘*The Bachelors’ Olub” and “The Old Maida’ Club,” 1 vol., 6s. 
The St. James’s Gazette.—‘ Sparkling humour, gay characterisation, aud 
irresistible punning.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By Matitpa Matiine. 1 vol., 6s. 
The Illustrated London News,—“ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, is 
told with breathless interest, It is told with the rapt enthusiasm tuat elevates 
the reader.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & £0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S BIOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Facsimile 
Letters. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


MIR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODEN’S CORNER. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR of “THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
“IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” &c. 

Spectator.—“ An extremely interesting and well-written novel..... Satire of 
futie philanthropy is no new thing in fiction, but Mr. Merriman has given it an 
entirely original turn by showing bow a bogus charity might be converted into a 
gigantic and sinister monopoly...... The tone of the book as a whole is admirably 
sane, wholesome, and kindly.” 

Truth,—“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 

Punch.—“ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous...... The plot is ingenious and new.” 





NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ 
** TRAVEL” SKETCHES, 
Ready this day.—FIRST SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ITALY AND GREECE. By the late Joun AppInGTon Symonps, 

*,* In preparing this new edition of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’ three volumes 
of travels, “‘Ske'ches in Italy and Greece,” ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,” 
and “Italian Byways,’’ nothing has been changed except the order of the 
Ki-says. For the convenience of travellers, a topographical arrangement has 
been adopted. 

*.* The Second and Third Series will be issued on October 26th and November 26th 
respectively, 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now rexdy.—Royal 8vo, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 


edges, 203, net.—-VOL. LVI. (TEACH—TOLLET) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be cffected within two years from the present time, 

NOTE,.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 

Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 

AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF SKIAGRAMS, 


Now ready.—With 19 Skiagrams, royal 8vo, 5s, 


THE SKIAGRAPHIC ATLAS. 


Showing the Development of the Bones of the Wrist and Hand. For the 
Use of Students and others. By Jonun Ponann, F.R.C,S., Surgeon to the 
City Ortho; wdic Hospital and Visiting Surgeon to the Miller Hospital. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
The Biographical Edition 


In 13 vols. large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, of 


W. fl. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On Cctober 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and 


THE LECTURES. With 2¢ Full-page Illustrations by GrorGE pu 
MavRieER, F, BAKNARD, and Frank Dickser, R.A., and 11 Woodcuts. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 

14. VANITY FAIR.—2. PENDENNIS.—3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &e.— 
4. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODLE PAPEES, 
&¢e.—5. SKETCH BOOKS.—6, CONTRIBUTIONS TO “‘PUNCH,” &c. 

Bookman.—" In her new biographical edition Mrs, Richmond Ritchie gives us 
preciseiy wuat we want. The volumes are a pleasure to bold and to handle. 

Tt ire just what we like our ordinary every-dey Taackeray to be. And pre- 

fixed to each of them we have all that we wish to kuow, or have any right to 

know, about the author himeelf; all the circumstances, letiers, and drawings 
which bear upon the work.” 

*,”" A volume wil! be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 

is completed on Apri! 15th, 1899, 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 

application. 











NEW NOVELS. 
THE RED AXE. By S. R. Crocxert, 


Author of “The Raiders,” “ Cleg Kelly,” &. With 3 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, crown 8yo, 6s, [On October 17th, 


THE CASTLE INN. By Srantzey J. 


WEYMAN, Autkor of “A Gentleman of France,” “Shrewsbury,” &c. With 
a Frontiapiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On November Ist, 


Sr threes, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISToRy, 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-frg 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor 


In 3 vols. Svo, 30s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book which will both create a sensation 
and remain of permanent value.” now 





With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH 
1897-98. 


An Account of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis under Genera! 
Sir William Lockhart, G.C.B., K.C.8.I. Based by permi-sion on Letters 
contributed to The Times by Colonel H, D. HUTCHINSON, Director } 
Military Education in India. ‘ 





Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


NINE YEARS AT THE GOLD COAST, Pp, 
the Rev. Dennis Kemp, late General Supcrintendent Wesleyan Missiv;s 
Gold Coast District. With numerous Lllustrations and Map. " 

SOUTH AFRICA.—‘‘ A highly interesting report of the experiences of th¢ 
author.......he book is interesting alike tu the philanthropist and the eo. 
mercial man.” 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 
JACK, THE GIANT KILLER. With 1¢6 


Full-page Ooloured Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by Huan 
TuHomson, Is. 











New Six=-Shilling Novels. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


| Ready Ocivber 4th, 
CORLEONE. IF. Marton Crawrorp. 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRURE, 


ISABEL DYSART. Mrs, OLtpHANnT 
H. A. Vacnett. 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. 
THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. 


M. E. SEAWELL. 


OCTOBER NUMBER. PRICE ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


THe Treascry OFFICER’S Woorna,| Private Hoon, V.C. By A. E, Bonser. 
$y Cecil Lowis. Chaps, 15-17. Rosann 

yU E : OSANNA, 

My First Mountatn. By Dr, Hillier.| ~ ee ates 

A GRANDMOTHER’S TALE. Country Notes. By 8, G. Tallentyre. 
Worps For Music. By G. H. Powell. Vi, Tue Common, 
SPeAKER ‘TREVOR'S DisGraceE, By | Tue Sirae or DENBIGH, 
James Sykes. Bradley. 





By A. G, 


NOW READY. PRICE ls. THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents Of No, 455, for OCTOBER, 1898, 
1. Her Memory. Chaps. 11-14 5. THE Queen's JPWELS, 
2. Tur Love-Srorny or Lucy HvUTcHIN-| ¢§, O’Hicarns: Dicraror oF Curt. 
SON le , — 

T MERSON’S ME IN CONCORD, 
3. Tur TURNCOAT. . Emerson’s Homer 1n Conc 
J. Laon AND LIESSE. 8. ODILE, 


ALSO READY, THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


=~ 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 
BISMARCK: Personal and Collected Impressions. By W. 11. 
SLOANE, 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE RACE. 


PENNELL. Lilustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


THE YELLOW BURGEE: a Yarn cf the Spanish War. Dy 


the Author of “ The Cat and the Cherub.” 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN OLD CUBA.—II. 


of S. J. JENKINS. 
ALSO READY, THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 
Contains, besides mary Stories and Articles :— 
UNDER THE SEA: the Dress and Apparatus of a Modern Diver. 


By James Cassipy. _Iilustrated. 


A BOY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT CHICAGO FIRE. 


By Cuarues F, W. Micratz. 


THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. By Rurerr Hugues. 


By Evizabets R. 


From the Journal 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 








THE PATH TO THE POLE. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 
With over 800 I{lustrations, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


This book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started on a determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains 
the complete account of his Arctic explorati ion, and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. It is magnificently illus- 
trated. ‘he Royal Geographical Society conferred its Gold Medal on the Author last May. 

“The book is fuil of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; abundantly illustrated with prints and maps. We 
take leave of it with a hearty admiration for its author, and a hope that he may ‘realise his desire of discovering the right path to the 
North Pole.”—Standard. 

“The narrative is marked by intelligent enthusiasm, sometimes by true eloquence. He has made a solid advance in our 
knowledge of Arctic geography, and his book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic exp!oration.”—Times. 

“ An able record of good work thoroughly accomplished. The value of the illustrations is immense.”— Daily Chronicle. 

« Anadmirable work, which should command readers by the million. An impressive and fascinating narrative.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“We know of no work that leaves a more vivid impression of the triumphs and defeats of the Arctic explorer. ‘ Northwurd’ is 
one of the most attractive books that have appeared this year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There is no section of the narrative that is not of enlivening and instructive interest. Adventure follows adventure in con- 
tinuous succession.” — Daily Mail. 

“Asa story of exploring adventure the book deserves and is sura to be sought for. It is rich in interest; Lieutenant Peary 
writes with fervour and even eloquence.”— Literature. 

“An absorbing story of adventure.”—Vanity Fair. 

“The illustrations are among the most weebileenibiia we have ever scen...... An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged book.” 

—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 





DOMITIA. By S. Barina-Gou.p, Author of “The E Broom Squire,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 6s. A Romance of Imperial Rome. 
[October 4th. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Crorer, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 


“ Mrs, Croker excels in the admirably simp ile » eazy, and direct flow of her narrative, the briskness of hor dis slogue, and the geniality of her portraiture.” - 
—Spec ator. 








“It will be eagerly read."—Vanity Fair. It ia a bright, interesting story, written with a keen appreciation of the foibles of poor human n: nee a 
— Black anc ite. 
TO ARMS! By Anprew Baxrovr, Author of “ By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“the marvellous perils throngh which Allan passes are told in pow: rful and lively fashion, ard are fall of “ide ance of a rare ingenuity in inventing and an 
unusually happy sift of description. It is seldom, indeed, that we meet with in-finces of better workm: inship, of the kind required.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A work of much excellence and engrossing interest. It marks the writer as possessed of a tine fancy.’’—Scotsman, 
“ A five story finely told,”’— Vanity Puir, “It is a romance of the most stirring and exciting kind.”—Glasgow Daily Mail, 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gisstna, Author of “ Demos,” “In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. Crown 8v0, 6s, 
[Second Edition, 
Plainly Mr. Gissing has never got much more ‘inside’ London than here, The book leaves 


no kind of bad taste in the mouth. It isa bright and witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes +s a splendid bit of work.” —Pall. Mall Gazette. 
“In ‘The Town Traveller’ he has not only given us a story with a happy ending, but ove whichis in the main suffased with cheerfulness and occasionally mounts 
”— Spectator. 


“Their [the characters’] life, speech, and ways are the real thing. 





to the plane of positive hilarity, Gammon is excellent company; so, too, is the fiery-tempered programme-seller Poily Sparkes, 


“An exceptionally orizin: ul and oonvincing viele ution of the manners and custows ot a vast section of the Metropolitan pop. ilace......A thoroughly sound 





id well-balanced piece of work.”—Morning Post “© ‘Lhe book presents us with delightfut studies.”—Vanity Fuir. 
‘It is thorough, and it does not contain a pas age that shows scamped or careless work.” —Athenwum. 
“No living novelist gives trner pictures of London.” —Critiec. **A picture singularly vivid and vigorous,”—Standard, 


“Mr. Gissg has certamly done nothing be tte r than this admirable study of lower London life.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“A thoroushly entertaining novel, well Written, interesting, and eminently readable.”—sS¢. James's Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Kearny. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An exce'lent'y-written story, ‘told with a sobriety and restrained foree which are worthy of all praise. Every other page serves to prove the scholarship, a3 


varions as it is accurate, of the writer.’’—Standard, 
“The boc Xk has much that the general novel never touches—idens and beanty, and a clear appeal to the intellectual sense. It has the thoughtfulness ani 
sngvestiveress of jiterature, and, as must be the case with all considerable work, oue feels that at the second and the third, and even later readings, it will stuil 


hove a new interest and a wider sign ficance to the comprehending rewler,”’—Sun iny Special. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By Jane Baruow, Author of “Irish Idylls,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEADMAN’S, By Mary Gavnv, Author of “Kirkham’s Find.” Crown 8vo, 6s. An Australian Story. 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 8. N. Sreruens. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. Oxren. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Atay Bropricx. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keteunrny Snowpen. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of Adventure. 

OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By Aurrep Oxuivant. Cr. dein és. A Story of the Cumberland Dales, 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Marrrayp, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in 


the University of Cambridge. Royai vo, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By Admiral P. H. Coroms. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 


[Shortly. 


Y ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. Srerry, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By Rozert Louis Srevenson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other 
Illustrations. Che aper Edition \. crown 8vo, buckran, 6s [Immediately 


we CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLL EGES. By A. Hamtiron Toompson. With Tllustrations by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, 


38.3; leather, 3s, 6d. net. tis book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very snecessful book, ‘* Oxford and its Colleges.” (Immediately. 


THE XXXIX, ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Ellited, with an Introduction, by E. C. S. 


GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late Prmcipal of Wells ‘Lheological Colleve. Revised and Chezper Edition, in 1 vol. demy Svo, L2s, 64. 
{| Handbooks of Theology. 


ABOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Sranpermas, M.A., Reetor of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow 


of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 2s.; lathe r, 2s. 64. net ' H [The Lilravy of Devotion. 
Contains Devotio ns, Eucharis stic, Daily, and Occasivnal, tor the use of Members of the English Church, sufficiently diversified for those who possess other 


works of the kind, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. By A. M. M. Srepmay, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A book which contains the Elements ot Accidence and Syntax. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F.C. Wesser. With many I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Handbooks of Technology. 
A Manual for Technical Glasses aud Self-inatraction. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sipvey H. Weis. With 75 Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. An 
Elementary Manval for the Use of Students in Science Classes. [Handbooks of Technology. 


METUUEN aad CO., 36 ane. Sigonk W.C. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ AU AUTUMN LIST. 


THE FOLLOWING THREE NEW NOVELS ARE 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE PATHWAY OF THE GODS. A New 


Novel by MONA CAIRD, Author of ‘The Wing of Azrael,” ‘‘The 
Daughters of Danaus,” &. Crown 8vv, cloth, 63. 


THE KEEPER OF THE WATERS, and 


other Stories. A New Volume of Stories by MORLEY ROBERTS, 
a o of ‘Maurice Quain,” “Strong Men and True,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

A most interesting and attractive series of stories. 


IN THE IMAGE OF GOD: a Story of Lower 


London, A New Novel by A. ST. JOUN ADCOCK, Author of “ The 
on of Hetty Fleet,’’ ‘‘ East End Idylls,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 


The will be found to be by far the most important book Mr. Adcock has yet 
publ shed, 


AT SEA UNDER DRAKE. A New book 


by CHARLES H. EDEN, Author of “ Bunthorne,” “ Afloat with 
Nelson,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., with 6 Illustrations. 








RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
THE MOST WEIRD STORY PUBLISHED FOR MANY A DAY. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 
FIFTH EDITION, 6s, with Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


THE BEETLE: a Mystery! 


The Speaker says :—‘‘ A story of the most terrific kind is daly recorded in this 
extremely powerful book. The skill with which its fantastic horrors are pre- 
sented to us is undeniable.” 

The Daily Graphic says:—“ It is the kind of book which you put down only for 
the purpose of turning up the gas and making sure that no person or thing is 
standing behind your “chair ; aud it is a book which no one will pat down until 
finished, except for the reason above described.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—“The weird horror of this beetle grows upon 
the reader, It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down this book when once 
begun.” 


‘*HAGAR OF THE PAWNSHOP.” FERGUS 


HUME’S Novel. Fourth Thousand, crown ad, crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARIE CORELLI’S VERY SUCCESSFUL 


NOVEL “ THE MURDER OF DELICIA.” Forty-sixth Thousand. 5s. 








EIGHTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S VERY SUCCESSFUL 


NOVEL **SHEILAH McLEOD.” 





Crown &vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


ATHOL FORBES’S NEW BOOK ‘“CASSOCK 


AND COMEDY.” The Humorous Side of Clerical Life. A Series of most 
Amusing, Interesting, and Original Anecdotes and Records of the Author's 
¥ersonal Experiences of Olerical Life and Work, Among the Chapters are :— 

BABIKS and BAPTISM. 

The HUMOURS of MARRIAGE, 

The HUMOUKS of FUNERALS. 

The HUMOURS of the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The HUMOURS of PREACHERS and PREACHING, 

PUTTING in the BANNS. 

The HUMOURS of VISITING. 

CHURCH WORKERS and their ECCENTRICITIES. 

OONCERNING OHURCHWARDENS and VESTRY MEETINGS. 

OUR ORGANISTS. 

NEW OURATES and their FAULTS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CHARLES H. EDEN’S NEW BOOK “ BUN- 


THORNE : the Story of a Fool.” 





NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
By the Rev, F. O. WHITE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 61. 


THE LIVES OF THE ELIZABETHAN 


BISHOPS OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. With Portrait of Queen 
dlizabeth, atter Zucchero, Fuii of original and interesting information. 


By the Rev. J. B. JOHNSON, M.A., Author of “* Things Present and to 
Come,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS, 


considered as the means whereby the manifold wisdom of God shall be cule 
kuown in the whole creation. 


New Volumes of Sermons for Children and Adults, by 
Canon J. HAMMOND, Anthor of “Concerning the Church,” &e. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s.; or each vol. separately, 5s. 

Vol. I. OLD TESTAMENT, Vol. IL. NEW TESTAMENT, 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE BIBLE. Ser- 


mous to Children and Adults. 


New Sermons by Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. To be published in Four 
Quarterly Parts, crown 8vo, 23, 6d. net each Part. 


THE SUNDAY ROUND: a Series of Sunday 


Sermons for the whole Christian Year, Part I., this day, contains Sermons 
from Adveut to Septuagesima, 2s, 6d, net. 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W., 


ei 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


On MONDAY NEXT, with 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8v0, 28s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY REEVE, C3, 


Late Editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review,” and 
Registrar of the Privy Council. 
By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., D.C.L. 





With 2 Portra‘ts and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 
Professor of Military Art and History, the Statf College, 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vo's. 8vo, 363. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 


Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax. 
With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time Collected and Revisod, 
By H. C. FOXCROFT. 


A STUDY OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, 


and RIGHTS OF WOMEN. By Emma Ravscoengvscu-CLoves, Pad. 
8v0, 7s. 6d. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SHapwortH H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D., Edin.; Hon. Fellow 0.0.¢. 
Oxford ; Risin t-President of the Aristotelian Society ; Author of ‘* Time and 
Space,” “ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols 8vo, 36s, net, 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience. Book II. Positive Science, 
Book ILI. Analysis of Conscious Action. Book IV. The Real Universe. 


THE GOLD COAST, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Georae MacponaLp, Director of Kducatiou, and H.M. Inspector of 
Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and the Protectorate. With 32 Lilu-tra. 
tions, crown 8vo. [On Monday neat. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek 


Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion Etited by EvgLyn Apport, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Szcoud and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUANTITATIVE 


AND QUALITATIVE. By G.S. oe F.1.C., F.C.S., Demonstrator in 
the Royal College of Science, London, Assistant. Examiner in Chemistry, 
Science and Art Department. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. From the Verse and 


Prose of James Whitcomb Riley. Compiled by Ciara E, Lavautiy. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. [On Monday next. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK OF 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. By ©. M. Wuisuaw, Compiler of “ Being aud 
Doing.” Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON BEOWULF. By Troms Arnox, 


M.A. of University College, Oxford, Fellow of the Royal University of 
Ireland. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. Warrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &. Orown 8v0, tise [On Monday next. 





CONTINUATION OF MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD'’S 
‘““A FARMER'S YEAR.” 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 192, OCTOBER, 1898, 8vo, 6d. 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. By Water Raymond, Ohaps, 10-12. 

A FARMER’S YEAR.—II. By H. Riper Haeearp. 

NAT AND NATTY. By Cuaries Kennerr Borrow. 

CONCERNING PEOPLE WHO DISAPPOINTED ONE. By A. K. O. B. 
BRANSCOMBE AND ITS BIRDS. By W H. Hupson. 

HOW NICCOLO CENNINI CAME HOME. By Jessiz MANSERGH. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By ANDREW Lana, 








Publishers to H.M. the Queen and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





LATIN. 
MACMILLAN’S reg aed LATIN-ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. By Rev. 
v M.A. 
sgilsH-LATIN and LATIN. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D. 
a YouGr. Esch sold separately, 33. 6d ; or complete, 7s. 64. 
ACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. 
2 PantIy, M.A., Assistant Masters in St. Paul’s School, FIRS? PARI, 3s. td. ; 
SEOOND PART, 4s. 6 
ACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgement of 
. Macmillan’s Latin Conrze. FIRST PART, ln. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
SECOND PARI, ; KEY, 4s. 61. net. 
usISsNER'S LATIN ‘PHRASE -BOOK. Translated by H. W. AupEN, M.A. 


cmsiR.—The GALLIC WAR. Edited y Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Rev, A. 
@. WALPOLE, M.A, With Maps. 4s. 

—— GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Utes BOOKS IL. and III. By 
Rey, W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK IV. By Ciewentr Bryans, 


cioid, FIRST CATILINE ORATION. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 1s, 

— CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witxrns. 2s. 64, 

— DE — With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8. SHucksuraH, 


ey “BOOKS I and II, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 
Wetcn, M.A., and C, G. Durriztp, M.A. ls, 6d. 

HORACE.—The ODES. BOOKs II. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. each, Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 
as gy and ARS POLTICA, Edited by Prof. A. S. WirKins, 


t.D. 
JUV NAL:  HIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E.G. Harpy, M.A. 5s, The 
Text is carefully expurgated for School use, 
LIVY. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocibulary. By M. Atrorp, Is. 6d. 
—— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A.,, 
and J, E. Metuuisu, M.A. 1s, 6d, 
LUCRETIUS. BOOKS I.-III, Edited by J. H, WarsurTon Lee, M.A. 32. 61, 
a eaiaiaaeeen XIII, and X!1V, Edited by C. Simmons, M.A, 


3s. 

paxbnts. eg * FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. 
- MA 61. 

er 8E LEOT FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rov. A. S. WALPoLr, 
~ A. 1s, 6d. 

PLAUTUS. ~OAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. 8, Harurpie, M.A. 3:3, 6d 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA, kdited by A. J. Courcn, M.A., and 
W. J. Broprips, M.A. 33. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each, 

— HISTORIES. ‘BOOKS I. and II. iddited by A. D. Goptry, M.A, 33s. * 

VIRGIL.—ZNEID, BOOK I. With Votes and Vocabulary, By A. 
Wapo.r, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK I. By T. E. Pace, M.A. ls. 6d. 

— — BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pacr, M.A, 1s. 6d, 

—— BOOK IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. H, M. 
SrrrpHenson, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK X. By S.G. Owen, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

— BUCOLICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Page, M.A. Is 6d. 

— GEORGICS. BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 





GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE, Edited by the Rev. W. Gunron RutHer- 
rorD, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. Gunion RvuTHERFORD, 
M.A., LL.D. ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s, Together, 3s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENOE. ‘By H. G. Unperuitt, 


M.A. 2s, 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 28, 6d. 
— EXERCISES m the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G, H. 
tL, M.A. 2s 
ESCHYLUS "PROME THEUS VINOTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. H. M. StePHENSON, M.A. is. 6d. 
— — Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A,, and Sr. S. B, Wynne Wi1tson, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 

— SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. School Edition. By A. W. Verratt, 
Litt.D., and M. A. BayrreLp, M.A. 2a. 6d. 

DEMOS(THENES.—The FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited by Rev. T. GwaTkKIN, 


M.A. 2s, 6d. 
— PHILIPPIC I, and OLYNTHIACS I.-IIl. Edited by J. E, Sanpys, 


Litt.D. 5s. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bay- 
FIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d. Edited by M. L. Earie, Po.D. 3s. 6d. 

— HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by Rev. J. P. Mawar ry, D.D., and J. P. Bury, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. BayriEtp, M.A. 23, 6d. 

— MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M, A. Bayriretp, M.A. 
ls, 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. Edited by Prof. Joun E. B, Mayor, 23s, 6d. 

— ILIAD. BOOKS XIII. — Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Kev. 
M. A. BayFreLp, M.A. 

—— — BOOKS 1. IX., xr *XVI..XXIV. Tho Story of Achilles. Edited by 
J. H. Prarr, M. rie ana WAL TER Leaf, Litt.D. 5s. y 

— — BOOK XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., 
and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. 

PLATO.—LACHES. Edited by M. T. TatHam, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

~fae S ieee CRILO, and PHAZDO, Translated by F. J. 

HURCH, 2s, 6d, 

XENOPHON KNABASIS, With ate and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By E. A. 
Weis, M.A. 1s, 6d. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. Watrotr, M.A, ls. 6d. 
BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 1s. 64. BOOK III. By Rev. 
G.H. Natt, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s, 6d. 





DIVINITY. 


A bar gg BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev: 
+, F. Maciear, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
A Pls CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
y Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 6d. 
AN Bui NTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of = PRAYER. 
F. Procrer and Rev. G. F. Mac.ear, DD, 2s. 
8T, Liki GOSPEL, Greek Text, with Introduction and an By Rev. J. 
OND. A. s. 6d, 
The GUSPEL ACOORDING to ST. MATTHEW, The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLoman, 2s, 6d. 
An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 3:3. 6d, 
Tue ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes. By T. E, Pace, 
M.A. 3s, 6d, 
— The Anthorized Nar With Notes. By T. E, Pace, M.A., and Rev. 
A. 8. WaLPoLe, . 6d, 





itt 


ENGLISH. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Past and Present. By J.C. NESFIFLD, M.A. 4s. 6d; 

CHAUCER.—SELECTIONS from the CANTERBURY TALES. With Intro-- 
duction and Notes. By H. Corson, LL.D. 42. 6d. 

LAMB —The ESSAYS of ELIA. FIRST SERIES. With Introduction and 
Notes, By N. L. Hattwarp, M.A.,and 8. CO. HILL, B.A. 38.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 

—— TALES from SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction by Rev. A. AINGER,. 
LL.D.,, Canon of Bristol. 2s. 6d. met. 

MAC AULAY. —LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, With Introduction and Notes, By 
W. T. Wess, M.A. 1s, 9d. 

——_ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON, 2s. 6d 

MASSON.—LIFE of MILTON. Vol. VI. pp. 1-161, 222-272, 561-605. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Specially printed for the University of London Intermediate Examination.) 

MILTON.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited wy Davip Masson. 3s. 6d. 

POPE.—ESSAY on MAN. EPISTLES I.-IV. With Introduction and Notes, 
By Prof. E. E. Morgis. 1s, 8d.; sewed, ls. 

SCOTT.—MARMION and the LORD of the ISLES. By F. T. Patcrave. 1s. 

SHAKESPEARE. — With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deieuton, 
TWELFTH NIGAT. ls. 9d. CORIOLANUS. 2s. 64.; sewed, 2s. 
RICHARD II. 1s. 94. The MERCHANT of VENICE. le. 93. 

SWIFT.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, With Prefacs, By Sir H. Cratx, K.C.B. 63, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIRRE.—Les FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G. E, Fasnacut. 1s, 
— L’AVARE. Edited by L. M. Mortarty, B.A, Is, 
—_— ae GENTILHOMME, With Notes. By L. M. Morzarry,, 
A. Ss. Od, 
— GEORGE.—La MARE au DIABLE. Edited by W. E. Russexr, M.A. 
8s. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By @G. E. Fasnacur. 
FIRST YEAR, ls. Supple:wentary Exercises to First Year, 1s, SECUND 
YEAR, 2s. THIRD YHAR, 23, 6d.—KEYS, 4s. 64. net each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS, By G. EK, Fasnacur, 
FIRS. YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. BvG, KE. Fasnacut. PART I... 
2s. 64.—K EY, 4s. 6d. net. PART II., 5».—KEY, 5s. net. é 

MACMILLAN’S SELECTION of FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame 
Pu. PLan. With a Preface by F. F. Rocet, 3s. 6d. 

A ay gas GRAMMAR for SOHOOLS, By G. E, Fasnacut. New Edition, 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof.. 
ALFRED ELwaL. and Gustave Masson. 3s, td. 

The STUDY of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS 
By Prof, ALFRED E. EvGine aud H. HB. Dortaux. 3s. 64.—EXERCISE 
ROOKS, in 8 Parts, 6d. eaco. 

LESSING.—MINWA von BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. Merk. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDon, Litt.D. 23. 6d. 

ILHELM TELL. Edited by G. FE. Fasnacuat. 2a. 6d. 

— WALLENSTEIN, Das LAGER. Edited by H. B. Cotrenrtun, M.A. 22, 

— DIE JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. EjJited by Josern Gosrwick. 23. 6d,. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro Stepmann. 33s. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSF. Ry G. E. Fasnacut 
FIRST YEAR, 1s. 6d. SECOND YKAR, 3s. 64.—KEYs, 4%. 6d. net each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. Fasyacun 
FIRST YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnacur, Part I., 
23, 6d.—K EY, 4s, 6d. net. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. By Prof, 
Wuitney and A, H. Eparen, 52.—GERMAN-ENGLISH, 33, 61, 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.O. Smita. 3s, 6d, 





HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


RICHELIEU. By RicHaRD Loner, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

ELIZABETH. By E. 8. Bersiy. 23. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH _—— By J. R. Green, LL.D. 
With Analysis. Part II. 1265-1540, Part III. 1540-1689. 33. each. 

A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of ACTIUM. By E. 8. Suuckpuran, 
M.A. 8s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ROME for BEGINNERS. By E. 8. Saucknures, M.A. 32. 6d. 

The HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Period of ite 
Decline. By Prof. THropok Mommskn. ‘Translated by W. P. Dickson, 
D.D., LL.D. In 5_vels. crown vo (each sold separately, 7s. 6d.), 37s. 6d. 
Also an ABRIDGED EDITION for the use of Schools aud Colleges, by CO. 
Bryans and F, J. R. Henpy. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop Crerenton, D.D. 1s. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. Frem the Earliest Times to the Suppression of 
the Messenian Rebellion. From the German of Prof. Max Duncker. In 
2 vols 15s. each. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECK., ByC. A. Frrrr, M.A. 1s. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS, By A. B. Buckuey, 3s, 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, By Epiru Tnompson. 2s. 6d. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Trairy. 2s. 63. 

The ENGLISH OILIZKN: his LIFE and DUTIES. By C. H. Wyatt. 2s, 

MAN and his MARKETS. A Course in Geography. By LioneL W. Lywor. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K.Gonner, M.A. 38 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS, ‘By JOHN RICRARD. 
Green, LL.D., and A.S. Green. With Maps. 3+. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Geixre. Is, 

The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Barruo.tomew. Is. 

OLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B.Crarke 2s. 6d.; heeve ty 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GE yg | Pe! H. R. Min. . 6d. 

GE OGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. Sime 

ELEMENTaAKY GEOGRAPHY of the uaRITISH ‘COLONIES. By Grorar 
M, Dawson, LL.D., and A. SuTHERLAND, M.A, 26, 





SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE, By A. T. Stxmons, B.Sc., and L. M. 
JoNnES, B.Sc. 3:. 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO.,, Limited, 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 


AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF 
WAKEFIELD. 
THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions 


and Meditations given at various Retreats and 
Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam 
How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield, Crown 8yvo, 
cloth boards, 5s, 

** The book is specially valuable to all who are en- 
gaged in pastoral work; it is full of spiritual food 
for a}l devout Christians, and its piety is thoroughly 
genuine and thoroughly English ; an example of the 
best spiritual life of the Church of England.” 

—Guardian, 

“His words are always simple and real, stamped 
by his own experience and endeavour. Intensely 
spiritual, they have a constant practical regard for 
the toils and temptations of the pastoral Jife, so that 
the clergy who heard them must hold such a teacher 
in grateful remembrance, and they will be a con- 
s-crating power in the life of any man who _reads 
them,”—Christian World, 


BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 
THE LAW OF FAITH. By the 


Rev. WiLLiaAM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“*A very valuable theological work...... Every page 
is the outcome of a richly stored mind, and a reader 
will find that any single theme is so treated as to 
suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. 
It is not at all a book to be read hurriedly; it 
deserves, and will more than repay, steady atten- 
tion...... Dr. Bright’s style also may be specially 
commended to young men who desire to learn how 
to measure their words, He is not only theolozica!ly 
exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining 
to that literary charm of selecting the very word 
which expresses the writer’s thonght.”—Guardian, 





BY THE REV. CANON GORE. 
PRAYER AND THE LORD’S 
PRAYER, By the Rev. Cuartes Gorr, M.A., 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, Author of ‘* The 
Creed of the Christian.” Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 
THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
By Canon Overton. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 63, each, 
“ His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and 
up to date.”—Guardian, 


INTRODUCTION BY THE REV, OANON 
OVERTON, 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ByS. D. McConne.u, 
D.D., D.O.L., Rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introduction by J. H. 
OverTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of 
Guneley, Market Harborough. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 6d, 

[Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY KEMPE, 
THE EXCELLENT LADY 
KYRIUS, An Allegorumenon, By the Rev. 
J. E. Kemrr, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
BY THE REV. VERNON STALEY. 
THOUGHTS ON THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Vernon StTauey, Author of ** The 
Catholic Religion,” &. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d , net, 
“* We anticipate for it a large circulation,” 
—Christian World, 
“We cordially recommend it......Mr. Staley’s teach- 
ing is thoroughly clear, thoroughly in accord with 
the Prayer Book, and so worthy of the attention of 
tustructors of Church people.”— Guardian, 


THE 
SUN CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 
A BOTANICAL QUARTERLY, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Edited by PHOEBE ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at 
Botany,” &c., and Dr. HENRY W. GODFREY, 
Quarterly, price 6d.; post-free for a Year, 2s. 4d. 

The aim of this periodical is to serve not merely as 
a vehicle for conveying botanical instruction in fancy 
dress, but also to kindle a spirit of good fellowship 
between its readers and the Sun Children—i.e., 
Flowers. 

Besides Papers suitable for readers from six to 
sixteen (in which they are invited to compete for 
prizes), the Magazine contains Serial Articles for 
Adults, as well as others dealing with Plant Life, 
Flower Lore, &c., to be contributed by the following 
well-known writers :— 

W. T. THISELTON-DYER, C.M.G., F.R.S, (Direc- 
tor of Royal Gardens, Kew); FRANCOIS GEO. 
HEATH; FRANCIS DARWIN, M.A, F.R.S. 
(Reader in Botany, Camb.); WORTHINGTON G, 
SMITH, F.L.S.; Miss ELIZABETH CASS (Lecturer 
in Botany, College of Preceptors, New York); Miss 
LIZZIE DEAS (Author of “ Favourite Flowers”) ; 
Mrs. EARLE (Author of “ Pot-Pourri of a Surrey 
Garden”); Miss MCKEAN (Author of ** Young Natn- 
ralists”); Miss MARGARET NEWTON (Author of 
“Glimpses of Life in the Tropics”); Mrs. JESSIE 
SAXBY (Author of “The Home of a Naturalist,’ 
&c., &c.) ; and others, 

The Magazine will contain a Quarterly Report of 
the Swanley School for Gardening. 
OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY, 
London : 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.0.; and 
44 VICTOKIA STREET, S.W. 


——— 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Disturbing Elements,” 


NOTICE.—Mrs. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH'’S 


New Noel, “POTSHERDS,” 
will be published next week, price 6s, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; and all booksellers’, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 260. OCTOBER, 1898, 

SuHouLtp Kurore Disarm? By Sidney Low. 

THE RirvuaList Consprracy. By Lady Wimborne. 
Tue Benerices Act. By the Right Hon, Earl 
Fortescue. : 
Tue Frencw Prorpte. By His Excellency Sir 

Hubert Jerningham, K.C.M.G. 

Tue INVENTOR OF Dynamite. By Henry de 
Mosenthal. 

FELLAH SOLDIERS, OLD AnD New. By John Mac- 
donald. 

Tur New Great REFORM IN THE CRIMINAL Law. 
By G. Pitt-Lewis, Q.C. 

Tue Art Treasures OF America, (Concluded.) 
By William Sharp. 

Roveu Notes ON THE Brirps OF THE Bass Rock. 
By the Hon. Walter Rothschild. 

THE Story OF Murat aND Bentinck. By Walter 
Frewen Lord. 

AnoTHER CarTHotic’s ViEw oF ‘“*HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE.” By Professor St. George Mivart. 
Tue Comina STRUGGLE IN THE PaciFic. By 

Benjamin ‘Taylor. 

TuBEKCULOSIS IN Man AND Beast. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis). 

Tur BatTrLe oF OMDURMAN AND THE MUSSULMAN 
Wor.pv. By the Moulvie Rafiiddin Ahmad, 
London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For OOTOBER, 


Enauanp's Destiny In Cuina. By Captain Young- 
husband, 

Tur East LonpoN Water Company. By Vaughan 
Nash, 

GENERAL Gorpon’s TERRITORIES: A FACSIMILE OF 
His AUTOGRAPH Map, 

Tue Soupan QuEsTION. With Map. By R. W. 
Felkin. 

Tue Tsar’s APPEAL FOR PEAcE. By a Soldier. 

With Pavut Sabatier aT Assisi, By the Rev. 
Canon Rawnsley. 

Cuurcu History FOR THE PEOPLE: A REPLY. By 
G. 4. F. Nye. 

Tue STaTE AND THE TELEPHONES. By Robert 
Donald. 

THE CHURCH AND Sociran Democracy IN GER- 
MANY. By Richard Heath. 

Tue FreNcH IN Tunisia. By Herbert Vivian. 

Tur Last PEASANT IN GREEK PorTry. By the 
Countess Martinengo Cesar: sco. 

Tue Ear.irst RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
By G. Margoliouth, 

Tue Dreyrus Cask: A STUDY OF FRENCH OPINION, 
By K. V. T. 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


‘WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





United Service Magazine, 
Contents. OCTOBER. Price Two Shillings, 


Our Naval Heroes.—IV. Samuel, Admiral Viscount 
Hood. General Viscount Brivrort, G.0.B } 
—_ oo i ace i 

The Supply, Promotion, and Retirement 
cutive Otlicers of the Navy. oReRe- 

America’s Latest Battle-Cry: “ Remember tha 
Maine!” Rev. Pup Yoryg 

The Night Attack at Seringapatam, February 6th. 
1792, Major G. D. Caruxtoy’ 

Kassala: an Historical Sketch. - 

Toe Railways and the Manoeuvres, 

The Bayonet as a Weapon, 

The Recruiting Question. 

Some Episodes of the Ten Years’ War in Ouba,—t 
ANTONIO GoONzALO P£REz, Doctor of Laws, 
Havana University. ~ 

* The Devil is Dead!” 

London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd, 13 Charing 

Cross, S.W. 


» and 





Now ready, Js.; by post, ls. 3d, 


FORGOTTEN TRUTHS. 


Selections from the Speeches and Writings 
of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE, 


Collated by T. DUNDAS PILLANS, 
With Biographical Sketch, 

ConTENTS :—Dedication—Biograpbical Sketch of 
Edmund Burke—Preliminary—Burke’s Econumic 
Views—Burke’s Political Piilosopbhy— Burke on 
Democratic and Party Government—Burke and the 
British Constitution—Burke as Member for Bristil 
—Burke and the French Revolution—Burke’s Versa- 
tility as Writer and Orator—Burkeiana, 

“It is seldom, indeed, that a political manual so 
sound is issued, and it would be difficult, indeed, to 
tind one so full of weighty truth.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“Contains excellent examples of the style and 
wisdom of Burke.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“A carefully prepared book of selections which 
contains some very suggestive passages from Burke’s 
writings and a good account of his career.” 

—Catholic Times, 

“We would recommend this little book to all 
students of political science. The most advanced 
can read it with interest, and the merest beginner 
will find it a guide to his inexperienced intelligence,” 

—Dublin Daily Express, 


“THE LIBERTY REVIEW” 
PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


IRKBECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED §51, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVES?tED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W Os, 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infant, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 





Catalogues povt-free, 





188 STRAND. 
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THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


The Times REPRINT. 


THE NINTH EDITION, Complete and Unabridged, 
AT HALF PRICE. 


«“ 7y™ TIMES” offers its Reprint of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 

(Ninth Edition) at half the publisher's price. The terms of sale, 
based upon the system of monthly payments, make it so easy to secure 
a compact library of reference that no reader of “ The Spectator” can afford 
to neglect so remarkable an opportunity, The “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
is so well known that it calls for no description ; it is the one authoritative 
and accepted work of reference. Completed nearly ten years ago, it has 
no rival, nor is there any likelihood that the present generation will see it 
approached by a worthy competitor. No other work has ever been planned 
upon so vast a scale, and the possessor of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
enjoys the comfortable assurance that he has the most comprehensive, as 
well as the most carefully elaborated library that money can buy, “ The 
Times” Reprint is in every respect the same as the copies which have 
been sold by the publishers at twice the price. There has been no con- 
densation, no abridgment, no omission ; every word, every illustration, every 
element of value remains intact, 


The opportunity to acquire the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” upon such 
acvantageous terms is one that speaks for itself, for the publishers price 
was £37 (for the cloth binding) as against £16, the price at which the 
work is now offered by “The Times,” and the novel system of serial pay- 
ments which has been adopted enables the purchaser to obtain the complete 
twenty-five volumes for a preliminary payment of only One Guinea, and to 
enjoy the use of the work while he makes the remaining payments, The 
price, for serial payments, is only a shilling in the pound more than the 
price for payment in cash, 


A TABLE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


OF THE 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


AND A PAMPHLET 
CONTAINING SPECIMEN 
PAGES, COLOURED 
PLATES, AND BRIEF 
EXTRACTS FROM THE 
WORK, WILL BE SENT, 
POST FREE, UPON 
APPLICATION TO THE 
PUBLISHER OF ‘THE 


TIMES.” 














| HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which 
GUINEA each, or with the Booke 





via solid Hale M rt and if 





GUINEA each, or with the Bookea’ 
the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will ef 
is for of pu sers W pre » make m 





tyments. 





| ise, 23 Monthly Payments of ONE GULWEA each 
| FULL MOROCCO BINDING (the vr 


a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Ord 


» 
THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. t 

For the convenience of purchasers who have not sufficient shelf-room for the ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, 2¢ ympact Revolving Bookcase has been 

manufactured, which will be supplied (to purchasers of the ENCYCLOPZSDIA BRITANNICA only) at a price considerably less than the usual cost of so 

substantial a piece of furniture. It will be sold for £3 in cash, or for three Monthly payments of One Guinea each. 
TEMPORARY PRICES FOR THE 25 YO LuvUvnvEeES. 
§F Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptly posted either from the United Kingdom or the ( lonies; but applicants who hesitate may 
find that the offer has been withdrawn, or the prices increased, without further notice. 
d CASH PAYMENT. | MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
CLOTH BINDING, £16 [the Publishers’ price was £37], AND WITH THE BOOK- | [ONE GUINEA 20 be sent with Order: nothing more to be paid until the 
a8 OCCO, £20 [the Publishers’ price was £35], AND WITH THE BOOK- | 25 volumes have been delivered, all at one time, to the purchaser.] 
23. 
FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding fitted for the richest collections | CLOTH BINDING, 16 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or with Bookcase, 19 
Pu © was J AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. bs 3 | Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, 
e Cloth I for A16is of the san yuality as t sold by the pu hers at £37, and is 
I Siro Be Peco ERE Co alin rs who f ‘ recommend), 20 Monthly Payments of ONE 


), 27 Monthly Payments of ONE 
Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


er Form need be used. The Form which follow 





MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—OrvER For. 














ie Name Of the railway con 
®. Beyond the London 








PERI T casiccteceensocssinsstnadesesies 1898, 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQuare, Lonpoy, F.C, 
gc th, price 16 guineas, ) Strike out 
I enclose One Guinea, Please send me the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (9th Edition) bound a Halt M », price 20 guineas, tiro of the balance of which 
Full M » price 27 3, fin se lines. 
im T agree to pay you, or anvone you ippoint, at the rate of one guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 25 v xf my su payments on the corresponding day of 
: . U payments are c ete, I eng: that the volumes, not being my f r t Lot by sa recwise. I iurther agree that, if owing to untorseen circum- 
mices, Ot Which you shah be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shali cancel this agreement, 


“ease also senda Revolving Ro kcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book arecompleted. (Strike out if Bookcase not desired. 
















Alf cheques should be drawn to the order of H. G. HOOPER. 


Residents of the West End who cannot conventently visit “ The Times” Office may examine, at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Chappell and Co, 50 New Bond Street, specimen volumes of “The Times” Reprint 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” A sample of the Revolving Bookcase designed for the use of sub- 
scribers to the Reprint may also be seen, and orders for the Volumes and the Bookcases may be given, 


at that address. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Cos 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


a i i i a i ni i a i i 


AN INDEX TO THE EARLY PRINTED BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM: from, the 


‘Invention of Printing tothe Year MD. With Notes of those in the Bodleian Library. By ROBERT PROCTOR, Second Section—ITALY. Paper 
net. Third Section—SWITZERLAND TO MONTENEGRO. Paper Covers, 16s. net. [ Now nat 
ly. 


FIRST STEPS IN ASSYRIAN: a Book for Beginners. Being a Series of Historical, Mytho. 


log‘cal, Religious, Magical, Epistolary, and other Texts printed in Cuneiform Characters, with Interlinear Transliteration and Translat on anda Sk 
aie Grammar, Sign List, aud Vocabulary. By L. W. KING, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Autiquities, British 
jemy 8vo, lds. net. 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN COPTIC PSALTER. The Text in the Dialect of Upper Eeypt 


Edited by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., D.Litt., F.S.A. With 2 Collotype Facsimiles. Limited to 350 copies, Imperial 8yo, 15:. net. [Now ready 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. With English Notes, and a Series of Unseen 


French Commercial Papers for the Oxford Local Examinations. By Professor L. SOLEIL. INTERMEDIATE COURSE, Small crowa Syo, 33. 63, 
[Now ready, 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, Preliminary Course. pais 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
SEISMOLOGY. By Joun Mig, F.R.S., F.G.S., Author of “Earthquakes and other Earth 


Movements.’ With 53 Figures. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Now ready, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH MOVEMENTS. With 38 Figures. Fourth Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON BUDS AND STIPULES. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart., M.P., F.Rg 

D.C.L. With many Illustrations, Orown 8vo, 5s. In Sega 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

SERMONS. By Rev. Freprrick W. Roserrson. With a Preface by C. B. Ropertsoy, 


and an Introduction by IAN MACLAREN,. Vols. L. and II. now ready. Feap. 8vo, price per volume, ls, 6d. net. (Vols. ILf., IV., and V. shortly, 


THE HERITAGE OF A GREAT LIFE. Two Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey 


and at St. Margaret’s, on Sunday Morning, May 22nd, 1898, by ROBERT EYTON Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Paper covers, la, 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. From the Close of the Middle Ages. Drawn from the 


Secret Archives of the Vatican and other Original Sources. From the German of Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR, Edited by FR. ANTROBUS, of the Orat iry 
Vol. V. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. (Vol. VI. immediately, ' 


A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. Based on “Scheeben’s Dogmatik.” By Joszva 


WILHELM, D.D., Ph.D., and THOMAS B. SCANNELL, B.D. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, lis. 
NEW EDITION OF THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. With a Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Cover Designs by 


Laurence Housman, Fcap, 8vo. a [Shortl;, 


THE CATHEDRAL. By J. K. Huysmays. Translated from the French by Crara Bru, 


and Edited, with a Prefatory Note, by C. KEGAN PAUL. Crown 8vo, 63. 





stch of 
Museu, 

















THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE. An Edition and Translation of the Remaining 


Fragments of the Pre-Sokratic Philosophers. Together with a Translation of the more important Accounts of their Opinions contained in the Early Epitomes 
of their Works. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





ISABELLA; or, The Pot of Basil. By Joun Keats. Profusely Illustrated, with Decorated 


Borders, Full-page Pictures, and Initial Letters by W. B. Macdougall. Crown 4to, 103. 6d. (Ready, 


SPORTING RHYMES AND PICTURES. By J. L. C. Boors. With Full-page and 


numerous Sketches, aud a Cover in Colours. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 








THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
LATEST VOLUME. 


THE CONVERSION OF ARABLE LAND TO PASTURE. By W. J. Matpen, Author of 


“Farm Buildings,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIDELIGHTS OF NATURE IN QUILL AND CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and 
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